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Horlick’s Malted Milk 





A delicious food drink, very nutritious and digestible. It upbuilds the young, 
refreshes and sustains the invalid and the aged. More healthful than tea or coffee, as it 
assists digestion, nourishes and invigorates. Pure, rich milk, with the nutrition of select 
malted grains, in powder form, soluble in water. Prepared by merely dissolving in water, 
needing no cooking or addition of milk. A glassful, hot, upon retiring brings refreshing sleep. 

Also in Lunch Tablet form, with chocolate, for a light, convenient meal. 

Samples free upon request. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada. 
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The Original and Only Genuine 












For Every Member of The Family 













Ask for “Horlick’s”; accept no Imitation or Substitute. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


MARKET PRICE FOR HORSERAD- 
ISH SEED 
Luther Burbank, the Plant Wizard of the 
West, Needs it in his Business, but the 
Supply is far Under even this Ex- 
tremely Modest Demand 
| UTHER Burbank, the plant wizard 
of the Golden West, has offered 
$1,000 to any man who will bring 
him an ounce of horseradish seed. 
‘This remarkable offer was made while 
Mr. Burbank was delivering a lecture on 
plant evolution at the Stanford Univer- 
sity at San Francisco, Cal. He said he 
had spent ten years in fruitless effort to 
cultivate the seed. 

Inquiry among some of the New 
York florists and plant breeders dis- 
closed the fact that horseradish seed 
is an unknown quantity. Like the egg 
and the chick, nobody seems to know 
which started first, the root or the 
germ. 

Hundreds of tons of horseradish are 
devoured every year by New Yorkers, 
and hardly one out of the countless 
many who use it as a relish know that if 
some unseen force would suddenly 
destroy all the horseradishes there would 
be no more horseradish sauce. 

Mr. Burbank has spent considerable 
time and money in trying to cultivate 
the seed. He has succeeded in growing 
blue roses and producing apples of 
peculiar color and taste, with one-half 
red and sweet, and the other half yellow 
and sour, and many other strange feats 


in plant development, but vulgarly 


speaking, he is “up against it” in trying 
to get at the primitive source of the 
horseradish. 

There are many hundreds of acres 
around New York City where horse- 
radish is grown for market consumption. 
The roots are planted between the rows 
of cabbage or beets, as a rule, and there 
are two crops every season—in the early 
summer and late fall. The root was 
first brought to this country from Eng- 
land, where it is a native, and where it 








Makers 


“Man builds the house—woman makes the home.” Yet the 
best woman in the world can’t make a comfortable home in 
a half-heated house. 
Married life is surely made 
ever charming if the wife is 
freed from ashes, dust, 
grime and care of stoves, 
grates or hot air furnace, 
and the husband freed from 
their ills and bills. 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Home 





for Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water heating offer the only means of reliably 
warming the cottage, mansion, store, school, church, etc., with least caretaking. 
There is no way for dust, ashes or coal-gases to rise to the rooms above. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators keep the temperature uniform and save enough 
in coal and labor to pay for the outfit. As easily putin old buildings as in new— 
city or country. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators never wear out, 
hence are perpetual home makers—an investment, not an expense. 


ADVANTAGE 5: A leading time-tested feature of 
IDEAL Boilers is the nipple used to connect the water heat- 
ing sections. These nipples make joints as tight as a ground 
glass stopper in a ground glass bottle—the longer used, the 
tighter they become. No complaint has ever come to us from 
the many thousands annually sold. 


Write today for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth 
the full ADVANTAGES, explaining best arrangement of out- 
fit, how to secure limit of fuel economy, etc. Now is the 
best time to buy and have outfit put in by best mechanics, 
before Fall rush. Sales Branches and Warehouses through- 
out America and Europe. 





IDEAL Boiler connecting 
Nippie, which insures the 
Boiler staying ever water 
and steam tight. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
DEPT. 10 CHICAGO 
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E 6 T0276 CLASSON AVE. BROOKLYN, NY. 
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Che Chapman Cn. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Mosuics of All Rinds, Lamps 
Leuded Glass, Andicans 
Fixntures, Pottery 


Bice Sereens Broanexe-Warck 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR SPECIAL WORK 
Folder upon request 


97 PORTLAND STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Don't you th nk it would pay you to go after 
a class of people w..o have fine home |, love fine 
homes —and always want the very best things 
inthem’ The best way to reach these people 
of expensive tastes and the means to gratify 
them i: through 


An Itlastrated Monthly Magazine 

Finely printe| and beautifully illustrated, 
contain ng su gesti\e articles cn home ard 
8 rroundin s,it appeals to people who can and 
will spend money to secure whatever their fan- 
cy may d ctate. The read ng matter instirne- 
tively makes the rea ‘er turn to the advertis- 
ing pages. If your article is to be well adver- 
tised, you must use the co umns of House and 
( ‘arden. All information, rates, etc., gladly 
furnished on request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
1006 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Egypt, Mass. 


Samples may be seen at 





THOMAS W. LAWSON 


with his usual shrewdness installed 
in all his farm buildings at his magnificent farm, “ Dreamwold,” 
If there was merit enough to satisfy Mr. Lawson 
and his Architects, do you not think they would satisfy you/ 


Smith & Thayer Co’s Office, 


Room 1501, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 


** Winchester’ Heaters 


234-236 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














wash and ison to the very best advantage, 
not Thad once, but during their entire hie. 
hehe the woman who takes pride 
., io Hyd bedding, for they are the most 
’ geliable sheets made. anchor trade- 
mark on sheets, pillow cases and sheeting, 
means the best that moncy and skill can 
’ produce. 
7. Send for Sree sample book, Dest AT 
DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York, N.Y. « 














“ The Griswold,"’ New London, Conn. 
R. W. Grason, Architect, 


— 26" diam. 24’—0 long. &—24” diam.—22’— 0” long, 


79—14" diam.—11’—7" long. 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
umns and Ornamental Capitals 
were made and furnished by us 
for this building. 


We have unusual facilities for turning 
out work of this character. See our spe- 
cial catalogue in ‘ Sweet's Index Cata- 
logue of Building Construction,” pages 
$23 to 328 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 
New York Office, 1123 BROADWAY 
H. SAUNDERS CO., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
A. J]. KOLL PLANING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Manufacturers of Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns for Pergolas, 
Porches, or Interior Use. Send for catalogue (P) 








was used hundreds of years ago in 
stimulating the digestion of a long line 
of kings and queens. 

The form of’ propagation is simple 
enough when it is known. When the 
root has grown to its marketable size it 
is pulled from the ground. The main 
root is filled with small roots and these 
are taken off for the purpose of planting. 
These rootlets are tied up in sets and 
stored away in sand for future use. Care 
has to be taken, however, to cut a notch 
in the top of the rootlets so they will not 
be planted upside down. One farmer 
forgot to do this once upon a time, it is 
said, and he spent all summer look- 
ing for his horseradishes. Investigation 
revealed that they had all grown the 
other way. 

Mr. Burbank will not give up his 
efforts to cultivate the seed, and some 
day the world may be amazed to hear 
that the wizard has touched his wand to 
the radish and caused seed to fall. Of 
course the world may be just as startled 
to learn that there never was any horse- 
radish seed, but the $1,000 is waiting 
the man who will produce it and pro- 


duce it quick.—New York World. 


AN ENTIRE ROMAN HOUSE DUG UP 
OME is really an inexhaustible 


mine to the lover of antiquity. 
Almost every day, new discoveries are 
announced while almost any spot repays 
excavation. Lately, in Via della Sette 
Sale, near the Colosseum, and next to 
the ruins of the Baths of Titus, while 
digging was being carried on at some 
foundations, there came to light, at the 
depth of twenty-six feet, an entire 
Roman house with black and white 
mosaic floors, and with some remains of 
the subdued polychrome decoration for 
which the house of Livia on the Palatine 
is celebrated. The walls are frescoed 
with garlands of flowers, with cocks in 
the center. It seems to be the remains 
of a residence of the Prejectus urbis, 
the situation of which corresponds to the 
locality in which the ruins have been 
discovered. Almost at the same time, 
in the vicinity of the Piazza della 
Carrette, near the Roman Forum, there 
have been unearthed, sixteen feet deep, 
some private baths of considerable 
extent, with passages paved with large 
pieces of basalt, similar to those of the 
antique Via Sacra. — London Daily 


News. 
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Electric lighting fixtures of all kinds, following the different 
Periods from the classic to the modern. 

Brackets, Inverted and Dining- -room hanging lamps, porta- 
ble Electroliers, ete. 


The Fixtures here shown are of the Elizabethan 


Next month we will exhibit the fixtures of a different Period. 


Every detail has been developed with great care and we 
offer in consequence the most complete and harmonious line 
of lighting effects in existence. 


desion, in which all the imaginative force and bold On exhibition and sale at our show rooms, 8th floor, 11 
poetic beauty of this Period are exhibited. Warm, West 32d Street, New York, and at our Agents’ in the 
rich colorine adds to the charm of the conception. large cities. 

THE DUFFNER & KIMBERLY COMPANY 







aye ; H, 11 West 32d Street, New York 











Decorative 


Cloths ||| 3" 
THE a 
HOLLISTON ||| Disappearing and 

MILLS Safety Hitching Post 


Horse is held with absolute safety and 
when not in use 








Used by the highest class decora- 

tors in the country and found 

superior to any other wall covering IS OUT OF SIGHT 
NORWOOD, MASS. so can be used in front of nice buildings, 


porte-cocheres or anywhere 
U.S.A 


LET US WRITE YOU ABOUT IT 
Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue LARAMY-HOWLETT CO. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS Standish Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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THREE WASHABLE, DURABLE, SANITARY 
and 
HIGHLY DECORATIVE WALL COVERINGS. 


LEATHEROLE=-SANATILE 
SANITAS 


Each has a distinctive field of its own and is made 
to meet special conditions and requirements. 
interiors. Made in great variety of 


LEATHEROLE jit site fe tea 


harmonize with color schemes or period decorations, 


SANATILE 
SANIT AS 


All three materials are water-proof and unaffected by dirt, dust or 
smoke. Made on foundations of strong fabric coated with oil colors. 
They cannot tear, crack, peel, fade or stain. 


Beautilully embossed, in high and low 
reliet. Suitable for the very finest 


The modern tiling. Has the same appear- 
ance as glazed tiling and costs but one-fifth as 
much. Made in many fine embossed designs. 


The ideal wall covering, far superior to wall 
aper. Fully as decorative and far more durable. 
Dull or glazed surface. Costs no more than good 
cartridge paper. 


Samples farnished upon request. 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 


24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) - - - New York City 
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CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BETWEEN THE PIERS 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to write 
for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


CHALFONTE---IS---ALWAYS---OPEN 




















RESIDENCE IOUN GRIBBEL, WYNCOTE PA 


Horace Taumpavcen, Ancnirectr 


Our Heating Boilers and 
are made for the 


Radiators 
home where the Architect 


and Owner demand uniform heat in. all 


weather. 
The efficiency of our apparatus makes this 


always possible. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


728 ARCH ST., - PHILADELPHIA 























Peerless Rubber Tiling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND ECO- 
NOMICAL FLOOR COVERING MADE 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


NOISELESS, WATERPROOF 
AND NON-ABSORBENT 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large sheets, and consequently does 
not have innumerable crevices through which dirt and liquids can enter. It 
is therefore the only perfectly sanitary rubber floor covering on the market. 

Beware of hard brick-like substances purporting to be rubber tiling. 

Ihe Peerless Tiling is soft and elast‘c, and 1s made from pure rubber. 





Send for our booklet and prices 


siasoidiliai EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 
16 Warren Street, New York 


Detroit, Mich., 24 Woodward Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 17-23 Beale St. and 
Chicago, LIL, 202-210 8. Water St. 12-24 Main St, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 18 8S. Capitol Av. Seattle, Wash,., Railroad Way and Oc 
Louisville, Ky., Northeast cor. 2d cidental Ave. 

and Washington Sts. Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, La., cor. Common Waco, Tex., 709-711 Austin Ave. 

and Tchoupitoulas Sts Pittsburg, Pa., 634 Smithfield St. 
Omaha, Neb., 1218 Farnam St Atlanta, Ga., 7-9 S. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va... 1323 E. Main St. Columbus, O., cor. Long and Third Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 220 8S. Sth St. Cleveland, O., 61 Frankfort St. 
Dallas, Texas, 177 Elm St. Buffalo, N. Y., 43-45 Pearl St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 228 Front St. Boston. Mass., 110 Federal St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1213 Locust St. Syracuse, N. Y., 212-214 S. Clinton St. 
Denver, Col., 1621-1639 17th St. Rochester, N. Y., 55 E, Main St. 
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“ ASHLAND ” 


HE leading article in the June Number of House anp 
GARDEN is from the pen of Mary Hodges. ‘The 
writer deals delightfully with her subject, ““AsHLAND Past 
AND PRESENT,” once the home of Kentucky’s greatest states- 
man, Henry Clay, and now occupied by his direct descend- 
ants. [he views of the house, as it was in the days of Mr. 
Clay and as it is at the present time, are extremely interesting, 
for to-day as in the long past, “Ashland” stands as a type of 
all that is best in a Kentucky blue-grass estate and home. 


PLANTING AND CARE OF THE ROSE 


There are few house gardens where the rose is not in 
pronounced evidence. Mr. John W. Hall sets forth in a 
brief way very explicit instructions upon their planting and 
care. The detail entered into by him makes success certain, 
if his suggestions are observed. 


FURNISHING HOUSES OF MODERATE COST 


The June number will contain the first of the promised 
series, “SUITABLE AND CHARACTERISTIC FURNISHING OF 
Houses or Moperate Cost.” 

This article by Kate Greenleaf Locke deals with “ Fur- 
NISHING AND DeEcoraTING Houses or MopERATE Cost IN 
America.” It will be found full of suggestions to the man or 
woman who is determining upon the style of architecture 
for the new home and the suitable decoration and fur- 
nishing of it on moderate lines. 

The French House will be treated of in the July issue by 
one entirely familiar with the subject, and fully illustrated. 

This to be followed in the succeeding number by an 
account of the actual fitting up of a quaint English cottage 
by an English lady. This will be found full of clever and 
attractive pa practically executed. 


SOME COUNTRY CLUBS ABOUT BOSTON 
THe Country Ciuss about Boston are entertainingly 
talked of and illustrated in the article by Livingston Wright. 


The fact that Boston may claim the first Country Club in 
America is brought out in this article. 


GARDEN PLANS 


The proper placement and selection of the trees and shrubs 
around the detached house in the suburban town, with ref- 
erence to their flowering succession, habits of growth and 
general characteristics, are outlined by Elizabeth H. Fairley. 
She presents typical plans, with lists of varieties, and sched- 
ules of the number and cost of plants to complete the 
schemes as laid out, which will prove useful to the home- 
builder who is entering upon that feature of his invest- 
ment. 


THE PICTURE QUALITY IN ENGLISH COTTAGES 
“THe PicrureE Quatity 1x ENGLIsH CorraGEs”’ is 
delightfully written of by Millicent Olmsted. ‘The fasci- 
nation of it fills one with the desire to traverse the charm- 
ingly described lanes and by-ways. ‘The reproductions of 

photographs accompanying, fully illustrate the subject. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF THE PLASTER CAST 
“THe PossiBiLiIry OF THE PLASTER CAsT AS A 
Decorative Facror” is interestingly handled by George 
B. Mitchell in a paper under that title. | How to stain and 
finish in wax, what colors to choose for the widely differing 
subjects is told with practical directions for application. 
The uses to which Mr. Mitchell has put the quaint little 
gargoyles in making them seem to be a part of the wood 

finish of his home is an idea as new as it is clever. 


QUAINT HOUSES OF THE SOUTH 


Close upon the banks of the James River in that section 
of the country where the earliest Colonial history was made, 
stands the famous mansion of “Westover” the manor 
house of the estate of Colonel Byrd. 

This old house, planned and built early in the eighteenth 
century, is a charming example of the architecture of the 
period. ‘The lines are simple, the proportions well balanced 
and the detail refined and dignified. 

Mr. Day Allen Wil'ey in his description of the estate 
weaves in such historical facts as form an inseparable part 
of its existence, and supplies illustrations which prove that 
our forebears enjoyed quite as many of the luxuries of life at 
that early period as the majority of us do at the present time. 


THE SMALL HOUSE WHICH IS GOOD 


To the above series Mr. A. G. Richardson of Boston, 
Mass., contributes a most pleasing description of a new 
Colonial House he has recently completed in Salem, Mass., 
the home of much that has claim to relationship with the 
early New England Colonial period. The opportunities for 
comparison are therefore plentiful and his design does not 
suffer by such a test. 

Mr. George T. Pearson of Philadelphia, Pa., shows a 
charming cottage built in a New Jersey village, The “home 
feeling’ seems to be written all over it and the plans indicate 
a house designed for refined comfort. 


MY JULY GARDEN 
Under the above title May Ellis Nichols describes a garden 
venture, where late planting under ordinary conditions 
would certainly have spelled failure. By overcoming the 


existing drawbacks and bringing intelligence into the situa- 
tion, her success was pronounced. 
She attests the same with indisputable facts and figures. 
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THE OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 


of a garden hose are both important But, 
OUTSIDE of a new hose LOOKS good, 
that it IS good—much less that the INSIDE is good. 


“GREENLEAF” GARDEN HOSE 


is the very first STanpanp, GUARANTEED garden hose ever offered, to our knowledge. 
It is by far the toughest, tightest, most durable and elastic hose ever made. 

Don't Ler any dealer 
on the outside 

l . press Money 
“AR RENLEAP 


Address the home office or the nearest branch 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 






because the 
it doesn’t follow 















sell you a garden hose unless it has the ““GreENLEAr’’ embossed 
Send $10 direct to us—by registered mail, certified check, P. O. or 
Order, and we will promptly express prepaid fifty feet of 


with standard nozzle and coupling 











hose, 


New York, 1741 Broadway 


Chicago. 1241 Michigan Ave Boston, 20 Park Square Detroit, 237 Jefferson Ave 

Philadeiptua. 615 N Broad Street Buffalo, 717 Main Street Cleveland, 2134-6 East 9th St 

Atlanta Ga . 102 N. Pri San Francisco. 512-14 Mission St London, 26 City Road 
Interesting and entertaining little book HOSE SENSE’ free for post-card request 











HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear * ecript name of Stewart 


lartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Get * wa. ed,"* no tacks required. 








Satisfactory Usage Is The Test 


Your bathtub should be a source 
“Ideal” 


bathtubs are most satisfactory, being 


of satisfaction. Porcelain 


ORR BAAAAAAAAAALAAAAA AAA AL LLL LLL 


made entirely of solid clay—there is 
no metal used in their construction. 


Imitators of “Ideal” 


porcelain bath- 
tubs cannot dispute the superiority 
Let 
us send you illustrations and refer 
“Ideal” porcelain 


bathtubs in your neighborhood. 


of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures. 





you to users of 





**Ideal’’ Every Piece 
| Porcelain Bears 
“Ideal” Porcelain Oval Pattern Bathtub. Trademark This Label 


PLATE 812% G. 


The 7r-enton 
Potteries Company 


Offices and Showroom 
Trenton, N. J. 


Factories at 
Trenton, N. J. 





“The World's Largest Manufacturers of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures.” 
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THE SMALLEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


HILE abroad, Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbot visited the smallest church 

in England, at Nast Dale Head. And 
the parson’s wife gave him some facts 
about the church which Dr. Abbot labels 
“important if true,” such as that the age 
of the church is unknown; that its en- 
dowment fund is two shillings and a 
bottle of wine and a loaf of bread for the 
communion, which carries back the age 
of the church, she opines, to the year 
1000 at least; that the entire population 
of the parish is fifty-two, men, women 
and children, and the average attend- 
ance fifty-two; that the vicar’s wife is 
organist and bell-ringer, and sweeps and 
dusts and performs in general all the 
Levitical functions of the temple, which 
is 42 x 16 feet in size; that the vicar’s 
salary—stipend, they call it—is £65 
($325), paid out of the missionary funds 
of the Established Church; that the 
previous vicars have been drinking men 
and no honor to their cloth; and that 
the total contributions of the worshippers 
in the parish amounted, for the three 
years of the present vicar’s charge,to less 
than two shillings.—New York Tribune. 


WORKMEN AS CONTRACTORS 
A SYSTEM of public work that has 


much to commend it is that of 
“Co-operative Contract” in vogue in 
New Zealand. Under that system a 
public work is divided into small sec- 
tions by the engineer in charge, and an 
estimate is made of its cost. Each 
section is then let out to a group of work- 
men, who do the work under a foreman 
of their own choosing, but who receives 
no more than his fellows. They obtain 
the full profit which would otherwise 
go to professional contractors, and they 
share the payment equally. Each 
worker is interested in seeing that his 
companions do their full amount of 
work and the sooner the job is per- 
formed the greater the return for a day’s 
work. If any tools are needed which 
the men do not own, the Government 
supplies them at a moderate rental. 
The adoption of this system should pro- 
vide a method whereby direct employ- 
ment by the Government would be con- 
sistent with a full return for the money 
expended, giving to the community an ad- 
vantage in the economical execution of 
public enterprises.—Review of Reviews. 
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Some American and English Gardens 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “GARDEN Portraits” BY Mary H. CarLIsLe 


T seemed to the writer after a summer spent at 


Newport, Rhode Island, that the question of 


a good succession of flowering plants was the 
most difficult one to handle in American gardens. 
The Newport climate is moist for the States, and 
lawns are prevalent and are of almost as vivid 





a green as those in the Emerald Isle. Hydrangeas 
do wonderfully well for the same reason, but if you 
comment on it, almost any resident of the place will 
say, “you should see my garden in June when the 
roses are out,” and are apparently astounded when 
you mildly suggest that the garden should be lovely 
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House and Garden 


at every stage until the frost comes. The gardeners 
are often Scotch and this leads to rather a simi- 
larity of design and it is really only when the 
possessor knows about plants and tries experi- 
ments for him or herself that the garden carries 
out the English idea of being beautiful at every 
season lo the English mind, the fact that every- 
thing grows with such marvellous rapidity, seems 
a perfect delight until it is discovered that the 
rapidity in growth has the drawback of rapidity of 
maturing, as for instance, a border of Michaelmas 


of nymphza, from the lovely large Nile lotus to the 
little common wild water-lily, was entirely designed 
by the owner. Every stone and rock in the making 
of this miniature garden was placed in position at 
the owner’s direction. She told me that her great 
difficulty was preventing the rocks from being over- 
grown; she was always pulling up and cutting out, 
the luxuriance of growth was so tremendous. This 
lady has a good gardener yet she finds it necessary 
to keep a daily eye on everything; dead branches of 
trees to be lopped off and the wounds cauterized or 





THE WILD GARDEN OF MRS. C. 


daisies which in England would under ordinary 
climatic conditions remain in perfect beauty for 
three weeks or a month, here, is over in a week. 
his, of course, makes the question of proper succes- 
sion much more difhcult than in the older country. 
Also, the same rapid growth here makes an her- 
baceous border a hard thing to cope with as every- 
thing grows so big and it is not easy to keep things 
in flower near the soil; they seem to want to rush 
up to the sun. The most successful gardens as 
as | have said are those in which the owner really 
worked. One was a rock garden with a small 
pond, which, in spite of its tiny size shows a variety 
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B. ALEXANDER, TUXEDO PARK 


the fatal damp frost would mean a dead tree in the 
winter. [his garden was rather near the sea and 
therefore the plants in it had to be guarded from 
the salt mists. 

Another delightful though not a large garden is 
the joy of a husband and wife. Both work in it with 
their hands, although keeping a staff of gardeners, 
for, as the wife told me, every day during the rapid 
growth of summer, there is much that she can do 
herself. It was on account of their real love for 


their garden, that this small spot was a series of 


pictures all through the summer. I saw it from 
July to the end of October and during all that time 
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ROCK AND WATER GARDEN OF MAJOR GIBBS, NEWPORT 


there was a constant succession of colour; after the _ filled with phloxes of the right tones of pinky reds 
roses came a mass of Dubarry pink hollyhocks (this matter of colours no professional gardener 
behind an avenue of juniper yews, alternating with seems able really to grasp) and white and yellow 
bay trees in boxes; these faced two larger borders _ coreopsis mingled with the deep browny red of the 
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dear old-fashioned bee-balm of Shakespeare’s day. 
In this case a border of dwarf pink and white 
begonias keeps the bloom near the ground and 
heliotrope, or to use the old-fashioned English name 
“cherry pie,”’ coming next prevented the straggling 
coreopsis and other growing things from breaking 
the formal line; later the hollyhocks were succeeded 
by golden glow and 
scarlet salvias in 
rather dangerous 
proximity, as in this 
case the white daisy 
planted to act as a 
buffer and break the 
crudity of colour 
failed to appeat 
punctually In Octo- 
ber, masses of pink 
and white Japanese 
anemones, growing 
six feet high, came 
to again brighten the 
garden and these, 
owing to mild weath- 
lasted until the 
end of the month. 
Another garden on 
1 point of land jut- 
ting out into the sea 
and exposed to all 
the winds of heaven 
had never grown a 
thing until a relative 
of the owner sug- 
gested taking it in 
hand and it stood a 
beautiful proof of 
the ingenuity of-a 
woman in overcom- 
ing the elements. 
[his patient gar- 
dener planted rows 
of firs; as these grew 
they became wind- 
screens and on the 
weather side of these 
she grew practically 
everything that her 


neighbors in lessex- | POPLAR WALK-——-GARDEN OF SPENCER TRASK, ESQ., SARATOGA 


posed situations had 
produced. Winding grass paths were used here 


with great effect and the unexpected glimpses of 


colors against the dark green of the firs made 
delightful pictures. In England nothing would 
have grown so near firs, owing to lack of sufficient 
sunlight. The Italian garden Tends itself admirably 
to Newport scenery as the formal borders of yews 
and box being so prominent a feature of the design, 
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possess the great advantage of looking well until 
late in the year. From the amateur’s point of view, 
however, the garden growing the old-fashioned 
flowers is the most pleasant. There are few of 
these in Newport and the border where one can cut 
and come again exists in only a few gardens, but the 
resident tells the visitor that the idea is to keep the 
grounds surround- 
ing the houses as 
park-like as possible, 
and certainly there 
isa large assortment 
of trees of beautiful 
shape, and the hy- 
drangeas are the 
great feature of the 
place. They are 
most wonderful i 
size, colour and va- 
riety, ranging from 
the lovely single 
Japanese, a very 
tender bush treated 
with the greatest 
care by the few 
happy possessors, 
through the heavy 
blue and pink to the 
Hydrangea panicu- 
lata which here 
grows into a young 
tree and turns from 
a lovely creamy 
white into a delicious 
blush rose colour, 
ending ina deep 
crimson when _ the 
frost touches it. 
The grass borders to 
the roads, which 
England would be 
left to run wild, are 
here often mown and 
watered bythe owner 
of the adjoining 
property and to the 
stranger the notices 
asking one not to 
ride on these shaven 
borders seems 
quaint, but on the whole the quantity of lawns and 
lovely growing trees, and tell it not in Gath!—the 
climate — of Newport suggest the older country 
more than any other place visited by the writer in 
this country. 

One of the interesting small gardens of England 
is that of the late Augustus Hare. This is at St. 
Leonards on Sea, Sussex, England, but it lies back 
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from the sea of which only a glimpse is caught over 
parks and the town. Mr. Hare was a bachelor 
and fond of all kinds of gardens. As he grew old 
and infirm he was unable to leave the house very 
much and he devised a miniature Italian garden 
which he could see and enjoy from his study window. 
Ir was built on a terrace sixty feet in length and 
twenty-five in width and consisted of yellow pebble 
paths, in the center of these stood a small, rather 
high fountain of carved stone, grey with age. The 
water from this overflowed into a larger basin raised 
a foot from the ground. In the basin were placed 
a tew tavorite water plants set in baskets so that 
they could be easily lifted and weeded. There were 
six beds for flowers, each surrounded by a coping 
of grey stone eight inches in height and varying 
slightly in proportion, but keeping to straight lines; 
contrary to the usual idea of Italian gardens these 
beds were a mass of colour, but only dwarf plants 
were used with the exception of Madonna lilies 


which, planted in clumps and deliciously fragrant, 
gave the white note so necessary and beautiful. At 
the corners of the beds, to give the dark accent 
of colour, also characteristic of these gardens, were 
planted small conical juniper yews and box bushes 
against the low balustrade of the terrace, the colour 
effect of this was most beautiful. ‘The garden faced 
south and was the pet of its owner, who was so often 
unable to go beyond its small borders. He had 
brought all the stone pieces from Italy at different 
intervals and there were charming memories con- 
nected with each fragment of old coping and each 
small bust or figure. From the center of the south 
side a flight of twelve stone steps, wide and easy, 
and graduating outwards, led intothe park. These 
steps had been quarried and carved on the estate 
and were in keeping, except in colour, with the old 
carving of the terrace itself. 

From the west end of this sunny spot one wandered 
down into the Elizabethan garden; this was a great 
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CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSES 


contrast and consisted of narrow winding paths under 
shady trees leading to a tiny pond. The borders 
here were entirely herbaceous and quite without 
formality except that some effort was made to keep 
the smaller plants near the edges of the paths. Here 
grew every herb known in the time of Queen Bess. 


This was essentially a period when the use of 


herbs was considered a necessity and new ones 
were constantly being brought to the country. 
This little garden was an especial delight on a very 
hot day when the plants seemed to be pouring forth 
their scents and the drowsy bees lingered among 
the clumps of lavender and blue borage, and small 
rays of sunlight filtered through the green branches 
of the old apple and pear trees which made the 
shade in this old-fashioned place. It was interesting 
to find one’s favorite among the many scented 
things, the insistent clove-pink, with ragged petals, 
the most conspicuous, then rosemary, rue, bee-balm, 
fennel, and borage, this latter planted in the sun- 
niest spots. 
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JAMES L. KERNOCHAN, NEWPORT 

There was not much colour in this garden and 
one realized that in the way of flower culture we 
have learnt much since the seventeenth century, 
but the quiet green and blues, with here and there 
the dull red of the bee-balm, were very peaceful 
and it was a favorite retreat of many visitors to the 
house and an ideal spot in which to laze away a 
morning with a book. Mr. Hare was very fond 
of birds and in spite of the protests of his gardener 
encouraged them to build in his grounds by every 
means in his power. 

It is not fancy that a garden shows the individuality 
of the owner. One can tell at once if the place is 
used and enjoyed by the possessor or if it is left to 
others. We all know the chill experienced on 
entering a room which is opened on formal occa- 
sions only. The same feeling is quite as definite 
with gardens. There must be something more 
intimate, a daily knowledge, a feeling of regret at 
leaving, of joy on returning, to make the garden a joy 
forever. 
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LEVENS HALL 


AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


N the southern edge of the Western Marches, 
whose condition in the Middle Ages has been 
sO graphic ally described by Crockett in his 

“Raiders” and “Men of the Moss Hagg,’ * stands Lev- 
ens Hall celebrated far and wide for its notable gar- 
dens. The river Kent flows past the Hall and through 
the park and five miles higher up the river is Kendal, 
a quaint old border town famous as the home of Ken- 
dal green in which Robin Hood and his men were clad. 
In Kendal castle was born Catherine Parr, the last 
wife of Henry VIII. Eight miles beyond Kendal is 
Windermere, a famous summer resort of the lake dis- 
trict; twenty miles to the south lies the city of Lancas- 
ter, whose history dates from the time of the Roman 
occupation. Forty miles beyond Lancaster is Liver- 
pool. ‘Though the face of the country has been much 
changed in the course of centuries, the neighborhood 
of Levens Hall is so picturesque and romantic that it 


is still well worth a visit. The Hall itself forms an 
important link with the past for portions of the build- 
ing clearly date from Saxon times, though the first 
recorded mention of it is found in the Domesday 
Book of William the Conqueror. ‘This portion of the 
building, which forms the nucleus of the later struc- 
ture, was at that time probably a small pele or 
stronghold against the Scottish raiders. Remodeled at 
various times its present form dates from the time of 
Elizabeth. The gardens are more recent, having been 
laid out in the year 1701 by Beaumont, the court gar- 
dener, who designed those at Hampton Court as w ell: 
The gardens at Levens are beyond question the 
finest surviving example of the topiary work which 
became so fashionable in Europe with the spread of 
learning, first introduced at Florence by the Medici 
family in the early years of the sixteenth century. 
The fashion spread rapidly through Western Europe 
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and soon the best examples equaled, if they did not 
surpass, the famous garden of Pliny of which we have 
a minute desc ription by the hand of that celebrated 
author, and in imitation of which these topiary 
gardens were designed. The accompanying illus- 
trations will give a far better idea of the effect of this 
work in general, and of the Levens Gardens in 
particular, than can any amount of description how- 
ever detailed. The various trees are usually sur- 
rounded by flowers set out in neat beds with an edge 
of clipped box for the border. Walking along the 
well-kept gravel paths, the visitor first notices among 
the more striking forms a peacock of box only slightly 
larger than life, again a lion with a crown on his head, 
and further along a figure of the king also crowned. 
In another corner stands the queen with her arms 
akimbo, while near by is a colossal helmet and an 
umbrella. Sometimes the paths pass beneath box 
archways. Opening vistas are forms interesting for 
their picturesque fantasy rather than because they 
are copies of any natural objects. To many visitors 
the “ judge’s wig”’ is most amusing; a graphic though . 
gigantic copy of the official, and to American eyes, 
half grotesque, wig worn by the English judges while 
on the bench. This particular wig stands some six 
feet high beside the walk, and many a cup of after- 
noon tea has been served under its shelter, even in 
rainy weather, for the thick interlacing branches of 


THE GARDEN 


the clipped yew afford ample protection from the wet. 
Tradition has laid here the scene of many a court- 
ship, but, unfortunately, there are two ‘concealed 
entrances trom the back, which, if the legend may be 
believed, have more than once caused serious inter- 
ruption by an eavesdropper. The dark foliage of the 
yew, unfortunately, makes it difficult to bring out the 
best characteristics of this popular piece of scenic 
gardening. Beyond the topiary gardens are the 
fruit gardens and bowling-green, both enclosed by 
thick hedges of clipped beech more than twelve feet 
high and so dense that they afford as much shelter 
and protection as a stone wall. The bowling-green 
is especially attractive with its splendid turf and 
high smooth walls of green. From here a path across 
the grass leads between high walls of greenery to a 
circular space, itself sheltered with hedges, from 
which smaller walks radiate in all directions. 

To the visiting foreigner, the house is of exceeding 
interest. One tower has on it a clock with a single 
hand to tell the time, and within are rich windows, 
tapestries, embossed leather and other decorations 
from every period of English art, all combined 
together to make a very harmonious effect well 
worthy of careful study. On the stable wall is an 
ancient sun-dial, and against high stone walls are 
everywhere trained fruit trees or roses after the 
English fashion. The gardens contain about seven 
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House and Garden 


acres and havenine miles of box hedges along the beds. 
In the seclusion there is a most delightful feeling 
of restfulness and shelter from the turmoil without. 
Just a few steps up the main road from Levens 
gate is Levens bridge, a survival of the old days when 
all traffic was carried on by pack-horses. Those 
who will take the trouble to walk along the bank 
below the bridge can easily see where the width has 
been more than doubled to accommodate the wagons 
of to-day, though to an American eye it still seems 
far too narrow. Above and below the bridge on 
both sides of the road stretches Levens park, one of the 
oldest deer parks in England, enclosed ina yew fence, 
dating certainly since 1360 and still preserving its orig- 
inal limits. In it there are beautiful stretches of wood- 
land, and green pastures, a combination so unusual. 


The gardens harmonize well with the Hall, the inte- 
rior of which is extremely interesting. The carved 
woodwork is very elaborate, the south drawing-room 
in particular being exceedingly rich. Three of Lely’s 
best portraits hang in the house, the entrance hall has 
a fine collection of armor and one of the rooms is hung 
with some splendid pieces of tapestry after the Italian 
manner. ‘Taken altogether, Levens represents the 
best attainments of domestic life among the well- 
to-do English. ‘The letter “B” noticed in one of the 
photographs of the garden is the initial of Captain 
Bagot, the owner of Levens park whose courteous 
attention in throwing open his grounds to the people 
of the neighborhood is most heartily appreciated, 


not only by them, but by all travelers as well. 


We are indebted to Mr. Hogg, photographer, for the photographs which are 
here reproduced. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN 


JOHN W. HALL 


O THING can produce a more bountiful source 
of quiet pleasure to the suburban dweller 
than a little garden. ‘The suburban home 

is usually built upon a plot ranging in size from one- 
half to an acre. In either instance there is ample 
space for a home garden where practically all the 
lighter vegetables can be grown in sufficient quan- 
tities for the use of a family of ordinary size. Be- 
sides supplying the table with absolutely fresh vege- 
tables, gathered while crisp with the morning dew, 
an hour, in the late afternoon, spent among the 
plants by the business or professional man is more 
conducive to health and real enjoyment than most 
any other diversion. 

Supposing that there is available for garden pur- 
poses on the suburban home lot the quarter or the 
half of an acre, the question of primary importance 
as how best to prepare and make it, on an economical 
and practical basis, is presented. 

The size and place of the garden having been 
determined, it should be enclosed with a fence made 
of wire netting and of sufhcient height to prevent 
depredation by chickens or otherwise. 

HOW TO PREPARE THE GROUND 

The soil should be broken fine as deep as the 
plant roots may be expected to grow. This is from 
fifteen to twenty inches, and more effective results 
are obtained by spading than by plowing on a 
limited area. The earth is left fine, loose, and 
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mellow far down, so the tender roots may grow 
through it freely. It then holds moisture and lies 
close to the roots, so as to supply them readily with 
food. After the ground is thoroughly broken it 
should be fertilized and harrowed or rolled. Where 
the harrow or roller is not at hand, good work can 
be done with a heavy rake. Let the soil be well 
prepared before planting; neglect of this will be felt 
all through the season. After the plants are growing 
it is too late to attempt to work the ground beneath 
them. It is also of the greatest importance that in 
preparing the soil it should be in proper condition 
to be worked. What the proper condition is can be 
easily determined by squeezing a little of the soil in 
the hand. If it makes a ball, and sticks to the hand, 
it is too wet; if it breaks hard, it is too dry. “To work 
well it should crumble easily and finely, and leave 
very little dirt on the hands. 
FERTILIZING 

Too much care cannot be given to the supply of 
the necessary plant food, of which the chief essentials 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Any 
fertilizer used to supply these elements should be 
thoroughly distributed through all the soil to be 
reached by the roots of the plants, and this distribu- 
tion must be made before planting. Turning and 
re-turning the ground, and harrowing or raking, are 
useful for this purpose. There is no rule by which 
a wise selection of fertilizer can be made. It is often 
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found that a sandy soil is deficient in the essentials 
of plant food; that a clayey soil contains them in 
abundance, and a limestone soil is likely to contain 
a considerable proportion of phosphoric acid. There- 
fore, what is a good fertilizer on a given soil for one 
crop may be very unsatisfactory for another; the 
matter of fertilization must after all be very largely 
a matter of experience from observing results. 

As a general rule lime may be applied to a soil with 
good results. It corrects acidity, makes clay soil 
more friable and holds sand closer together. Nor is 
it possible to go far wrong in the application of 
humus, a name applied to any thoroughly rotted 
vegetable or animal matter. Humus forms the 
richness of nearly all good land, and rarely is there 
too much of it. In close-grained, sticky soils, which 
have a tendency to bake, the humus produces a 
looser texture and a better balance in the reten- 
tion of moisture. On a loose and leachy soil it 
brings the grains closer together and promotes 
chemical activity and at the same time supplies 
plant food. 

Leaves, garden refuse, and barnyard manure 
made into a compost and allowed to decay make 
good humus. Wood ashes are a common and ready 
source of potash, and in addition improve the mechan- 
ical condition of most soils. ‘The lime in them tends 
to correct sourness and to promote the important 
chemical process of nitrification. Ashes are usually 
found to render light, sandy soils more moist. 
Cotton-hull ashes are also very useful, furnishing 
potash and phosphoric acid. In the use of com- 
merical fertilizers care must be taken that a wrong 
use is not made of them. Chemical fertilizers may 
be applied much nearer the time at which they are 
to be used by the plant. A French authority says 
for deep rooted plants, fertilizers should be put on 
before breaking the ground; for shallow rooted 
plants, after breaking. 


SEED AND TIME OF PLANTING 


The ground prepared and fertilized, then comes 
the selection of seed and planting. 

It is usually considered enough to buy seed of 
some reputable dealer and depend upon him for 
quality. But it is so important to have good seed, 
and mistakes are so easy, that careful examination 
of the seed some time before planting is advisable. 
Large, heavy seeds produce stronger plants than 
do small, light seed. It is a mistake to plant old 
seed. 

The time for planting in any locality is only known 
by experience, if early vegetables in the open air are 
sought. The blooming of the peach is assigned as a 
time for seeds that will germinate in a cold soil and 
resist a slight frost. Among these are peas, spinach, 
and onion. When the oak leaf breaks from the 
bud is suggested for beets, turnips, corn and tomato. 


Seeds that thrive only in warmer soil, as beans, 
cucumber, cantaloupe, watermelon, squash, and 
okra, may be planted when the blackberry is in 
bloom. The planting must be made, of course, 
with due consideration of the date when the vege- 
table is expected to be ready for use, and if a continu- 
ous supply is desired through the season, several 
plantings at different dates must be made. 
are known as successional plantings. 


These 


MAKING THE ROWS 


Wheel tools will be found of great advantage in 
cultivation and for this reason the rows should be 
long and continuous. If enough of one kind 
vegetable to make a row across the garden is 
not wanted, several kinds may be put in the same 
row. 

Let the rows run east and west when practicable, 
so as to obtain the best sun effects. A line should 
be used to keep the rows straight and parallel to each 
other. But little extra time will be consumed in 
using the line and the better results, aside from the 
appearance, will more than repay the additional 
trouble. 


CONDITION OF THE SOIL 


The soil should be moist when the seed are put in. 
The earth should be firmed above the seed by patting 
it lightly with a hoe. ‘This is to make sure that the 
soil is brought close against the seed. Small, weak 
seeds must not be put in ground that is not thor- 
oughly prepared. It is well to sow some large seed 
of vigorous growth, such as radish or turnip, with 
celery and other small, weak seeds. The added 
seed come up, breaking any crust which may have 
formed. The radish or turnips must be pulled 
out as soon as the other plants appear. Sow the 
seed much thicker than the plants can be success- 
fully grown and when the first true leaves appear, 
thin to the proper distance and avoid loosening the 
roots of plants that are left. 


DEPTH OF PLANTING 


The depth of cover depends upon the size and 
strength of the seed, its habits of germination and 
early growth, the soil, and the season of planting. 
Planting too deep is frequently a cause of failure to 
come up. Warmth, air and moisture are necessary 
to germination. In the early spring moisture is 
usually abundant, while warmth is lacking. ‘The 
soil is warmest near the surface, hence the cover 
should be shallower than in summer, when warmth 
is abundant and moisture is lacking in the surface 
soil. Weak seeds should have less cover than 
vigorous seeds. As a general rule the depth of 
planting is indicated on the original package by the 
seedsman, and it is safe to follow his directions in 
that respect. 
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rRANSPLANTING 


Plants from the hotbed or cold frame should be 
transplanted soon after the formation of the first 
true leaves. The ground into which the plants are 
to be set should be in the best of condition and the 
weather cloudy. The earth should be pressed 
closely about the roots of the plants in their new 
place. In removing plants from place to place 
preserve as near unbroken as possible the mass of 
dirt about the If the leaves of the young 
plants are clipped off about half-way back from the 
tips, the evaporation from them will be lessened 
that much and the roots will have an opportunity 
to establish connection with the soil and secure ample 
moisture before the full demand from the leaves is 
renewed. By this process the plants’ chances for 
living will be materially increased. 


roots. 


CULTIVATION 

lhe chief purposes of cultivation are to keep down 
the weeds and to maintain in the soil a 
air and moisture favorable to plant growth. The 
moisture in the soil about a vigorous plant is rapidly 
carried away by evaporation from the leaves. As 
long as the ground contains an ordinary water 
supply for several feet below the surface a steady 
flow of moisture goes upward through the minute 
spaces between the soil grains. The upper layers 
of soil are kept from becoming dry by this flow. 
But when the rainfall is scant the moisture in the 
lower soil also becomes exhausted and the plant 
curls up and dwindles. The gardener must provide 
against the occurrence of this condition. It is not 
enough to remedy it; he must prevent it. One of 
the most efhcient means is a mulch, which ts most 
conveniently made of the surface soil. 


TIME FOR THE SOIL MULCH 


Usually as soon as a rain is over the atmosphere 
is free of moisture, and ev aporation from the soil 
sets in. The water that has just soaked in comes 
up through the little pores between the soil grains 
and passes off from the surface of the soil into the 
alr, 

Che gardener’s aim with the mulch is to save 
this moisture and send it through his plants. If the 
little pipes or tubes formed by the pores of the soil 
are broken, the flow through them is checked and 
evaporation from the ground is much lessened. It is 
only necessary then in order to save the moisture 
for the plants, to break up the surface of the soil 
with a rake or other implement. 

lt is a serious mistake to suppose that so long as 
the surface remains moist the soil below is well 


supply of 


supplied with water. A damp surface may mean 
only that moisture is rapidly evaporating into the 
air. As often as the surface becomes solid it should 
be stirred with a rake or hoe. As a rain or even a 
shower compacts the soil at the surface, the common 
notion that it renders raking or shallow plowing less 
necessary is precisely contrary to the fact. It is then 
especially that the surface should be broken. The 
same is true after irrigation. ‘The raking or plowing 
should be done as soon as the soil will not cake 
when squeezed in the hand. 


IRRIGATION 


Frequently dry weather continues so long that it 
is impossible to preserve sufficient moisture by tillage 
or any sort of mulching. It then becomes necessary 
to water the garden. Where there is connection 
with city water works the supply is ample and easily 
reached. In other locations various forms of 
cisterns and reservoirs are employed. 

In watering, the earth should be thoroughly wet, 
so that the moisture will get to the lower and outer 
roots of the plants. In order to check evaporation 
after sprinkling, the surface should be broken as 
soon as dry enough to work. The watering should 
be repeate d when it is evident, upon careful w vatching, 
that more moisture is necessary. It must be remem- 
bered that the small, active roots, which take up 
moisture and plant food, are most numerous at the 
extremities of the large roots and at a distance from 
the stem. 

The water must be so given as to reach these 
small roots. Water at any time when the plants 
need it, and water thoroughly. It may be well 
to keep in mind, however, that in the spring 
the best results are obtained by watering in the 
middle of the day, because the mornings and even- 
ings are cool; in the summer, at evening Because the 
days are hot and a great part of the water given 
would be evaporated immediately. 


CONCLUSION 


There doesn’t appear to be any reason why the 
suburban dweller should not have a home garden 
affording at once both healthful exercise and profit. 
An instance is in mind where a quarter acre garden 
in a suburb of Washington City was made to supply 
a family of six persons with fresh vegetables all 
through the season, and in addition to which was 
sold to neighbors, at current market prices, vegetables 
to the approximate amount of sixty dollars. The 
amount received from the sales alone more than 
doubled the cost of the work hired done, the fer- 
tilizers, and seed used in making the garden. 











Greek Motives in Historic Doorways 


By MYRTLE HYDE DARLING 


REEK architectural details have been scattered 
widely through modern house-building. We 

are so accustomed to the Greek form that a 
difficulty arises in realizing its presence. 
methods in use in our period date from the later 
eighteenth century, and were not known to be copied 


before then. While their 
art was free and sponta- 
neous, modern copies are 
generally formal, rigid, and 
correct. Some old New 
England cities and towns 
have many dwellings which 
show some motive from the 
Greek as decoration. Style 
is character, and while the 
people of the Middle Ages 
never thought of it as such 
in adapting the beautiful 
and simple lines of their 
columns and temples, they 
had one, the purest and 
most interesting type of 
architecture, which now 
enters in modifed form 
into the Colonial, (or eight- 
eenth century Renais- 
sance) and modern Colo- 
nial buildings. The most 
interesting survivals of 
Greek detail are seen in 
the old dwelling-houses in 
the Eastern States, where 
the Grecian influence is 
often limited to the treat- 
rent of a porch, a door- 
way, or a facade. The 
buildings of these times 
were honest and _intelli- 
gent, and the classic detail 
well adapted to use in 
wood, because of its sim- 
plicity, beauty and power. 

There seems to be in the 
ordinary modern house as 
little character, real char- 
acter, in the entrance and 
doorway, as there is beauty 
in that feature of the hu- 
man face, the nose. Most 
doorways are ugly things 
at best,and a really 


The Greek 


PICKMAN-LORING-EMERTON 
; Erected 1818 


HOUSE, 


beautiful entrance is rare. 
New England lady who asserted she could place any 
family by the look of its hallway, and if most of us 
are to be judged by our doorways, we should be 
found sadly lac king, at least in good taste. 

In the quaint old city of Salem, Massachusetts, 





SALEM, MASS. 


There was once a precise 


are some of the most fas- 
cinating doorways, all 

them doubly interesting 
in that they belong to 
houses of historic associa- 
tion and ownership. That 
of the Cabot-Endicott 
house, erected in A745; 
shows a remnant of the 
surmounting gable-roof 
form of the Greek temple, 
underlaid with carving, 
and the depressed or sim- 
ulated Doric column. This 
is the earliest of the Greek 
designs. The shaft of the 
columns had no base but 
rose directly from the 
smooth pavement or stylo- 
bate, and the Doric capi- 
tal was plain. The glass 
in the door is protected 
by extraordinarily beauti- 
ful wrought iron panels. 
Some of the romantic his- 
toric points of interest con- 
nected with the house is 
that of the famous Cabot 
garden of Colonial days, 
and its collection of seven 
hundred varieties of tulips, 
when a grand reception 
was held to exhibit the 
flowers in bloom. Later 
it was owned by the Hon- 
orable William Endicott, 
Secretary of War during 
the Cleveland administra- 
tion, a descendant of that 
stern Puritan, Governor 
Endicott. In this house 
was born Mary Endicott, 
who {married the Right 
Honorable Joseph Cham- 
berlain. The house has 
now passed into other 
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SHREVE HOUSE-——ERECTED 1814 


Doorway Considered One of the Best Architectural Effects in Salem 
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House and Garden 


hands, but the doorway ts preserved in its pristine 


condition L he 


mansion 


known as the Pickman- 


| oring-! merton house ts a brick structure of typical 


form, but possessing much exquisite detail. 


formerly owned 
by Mi 
8. Loring. It was 
built in £518, 
a nd re mode led 
by Little & 
Brown, archi- 
tects, m 1535 
lhe detail of the 
pillars is lonic 


( seorge 


lhe lonic ordet 
lengthens the 
shaft, and pos- 
sesses some 
degree of orna- 
ment, yet pre- 
serves much 
simplicity Lh 
volutes,ordoublk 
scrolls ot the 
capital, are said 
to have been 
< opied from 
ringlets of hair, 
or perhaps from 
the horns of Ju- 
piter Ammon. 
lhe cornice 
shows a row ot 
dentils or square 
teeth The de- 
signs of the lead- 
ed glass lights on 
each side and 
above the door, 
and in the beau- 
tiful depressed 
window over the 
door, are the 
most exquisite 
patterns known 
in modern house 
building. So far 
their effect has 
never been 
equaled. This 
house, like the 
Cabort- Endicott- 
Low house, is 


on Essex Street, the 
through the length of the city. 


main 


[t was 


CABOT-ENDICOTT-LOW 


thoroughfare running 


Chestnut Street in Salem shows some of the most 
delightful and stately houses, and amongst its beauti- 
ful doorways are two especially noteworthy, known 
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as the Shreve doorways. 





That of Dr. O. B. Shreve, 


built in 1814, shows exquisite Corinthian columns, and 
is classed among the best architectural effects there. 
The Corinthian is the lightest and most highly 


HOUSE 


ERECTED 
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decorated of the 
Greek patterns. 
The base of the 
column resem- 
blesthe lonic, 
but is more com- 
plicated. The 
capital is shaped 
like an inverted 
bell, covered on 
the outside by 
two rows of 
acanthus leaves, 
and above them, 
eight small vo- 
lutes. Itis said 
to have been 
suggested to the 
mind of Cal- 
limachus, the 
celebrated sculp- 
tor, by seeing a 
basket covered 
with a tile and 
overgrown with 
the leaves of the 
acanthus. Under 
the cornices 
were a row of 
oblong projec- 
tions bearing a 
leaf, or scroll, 
called modil- 
lions. Like the 
Emerton house, 
this has a de- 
pressed window 
above the door- 
way, with Corin- 
thian column de- 
tails. The other 
Shreve doorway, 
belonging to 
what is knownas 
the Pickman- 
Shreve-Little 
house, which was 
built of brick 
laid in‘'Flemish 


bond, in 1814, also shows Corinthian columns. The 
glass lights about the door are in simple, beautiful 


and impressive Colonial design. 
tive columns on each side 


The small decora- 
of the front door and 


the window above are very dainty and interesting. 

















The Small House Which is Good 


I. A HOUSE ON A SIXTY FOOT LOT 


W. P. R. PEMBER, Arcuirecr 


2 very many of our American cities the beauty 
of the residential sections is marred by the 
huddling together of the houses on narrow lots, 

30 feet, 35 feet, 40 feet wide. While this condition 

is edeiicabta,| in many cases it seems unavoidable 

owing to inflation of land values and so must be 
accepted as a condition of city building. 

In a dwelling of this class the difficulties of the 
problem are doubled by the fact that light can be 
relied on only from the front and rear, as rooms 
lighted from the sides with neighbors but a few feet 
away are at best in a sort of semi-darkness and cer- 
tainly lack every element of privacy. It is the object 
of this article to show that a house can be built 
economically on a lot 60 feet wide and 150 feet deep, 
taking the maximum advantage of both front and 
rear light and securing airiness, convenience and 
privacy to the occupant. In brief, to accomplish 
this end a house has been designed that gives to all 
the living-rooms of the house either a back or a front 
exposure and does not allow the kitchen, pantry and 
sheds to monopolize all the rear light, often the best 
attainable in the house. There are no important 
windows in either side in any of the larger rooms. 

The house is located well back from the street and 
about centrally between the side lines of the lot. A 
straight path leads from the sidewalk to the entrance 
porch in the corner between the main house and the 
kitchen wing and from it one steps into a commodi- 
ous vestibule. On the left is a passage leading to the 
kitchen, also to a toilet and to the cellar stairs. This 
passage allows the maid to answer the door directly 
without passing through any other room. 

From the vestibule also opens the hall. To the 
left is the staircase, to the right the living-room and 
ahead is a glimpse across the veranda and right down 
the garden. 

The living-room is large and comfortable, with 
windows on the sides affording cross ventilation and 
coolness insummer. A generous fireplace is opposite 
the entrance, flanked on either side by built-in book- 
cases. “Towards the street is a convenient window 
seat, while on the garden side a French window opens 
from the room out to the veranda. 

Across from the living-room is the dining-room, 
also large and airy, with bay windows for flowers at 
one end and a French window opening onto the 
veranda. On one side of the fireplace is a built-in 
china closet, on the other a door leads through the 


pantry to the kitchen. The range, sink and table 
are all compactly arranged; while a nook of the 
kitchen with a casement window opening towards 
the street affords cross ventilation and a pleasant 
sitting place for the maid—a place seldom found in 
houses where there is no servants’ room down-stairs. 
Connected with the kitchen is a rear hall containing 
space for a refrigerator and leading to a lattice en- 
closed rear porch. On the opposite side access is 
also gained to the stairs, thus avoiding the expense of 
second stair. 

Up-stairs are four bedrooms, bath and dressing- 
room, all with ample closets and two of the rooms 
with fireplaces, On the third floor are two servants’ 
rooms and ample storage. 

The veranda is an intimate part of the house, con- 
necting for summer use dining-room, hall, and living- 
room and forming an outdoor sitting and dining- 
room for summer; the table may be set here and 
meals served through the dining-room. 

From the veranda stretches the garden joined to 
the house by a low terrace. ‘This garden is designed 
to make the rear portion of the lot appear at its very 
largest. The central feature is a long simple panel of 
turf centering on the veranda and entirely surrounded 
by a panel walk. ‘To right and left of the panel are 
generous flower borders for annuals and perennials, 
while at the end is a simple pergola with plastered 
posts and hewn beams supporting a trellis for grapes, 
clematis, wistaria, etc. ‘lhis pergola is semicircular 
in plan and surrounds a simple little pool for aquatica. 
Backing up the flower borders and the pergola i is a 
border of hardy shrubs, massed to give pleasing 
effects in bloom and foliage and interspersed with a 
row of Bolleana poplars or Norway maples, which 
form a background to the garden and cut off the 
unpleasant features of neighboring backyards with- 
out giving undue shade. Space is arranged at the 
side for a bed for cut flowers and a laundry yard, and 
at the extreme rear for vegetables and cold frames. 

The house is designed to be executed in a warm 
gray plaster with all trim painted white, the roof of 
shingles stained a dark moss green, all chimneys 
plastered on the brick, blinds painted a dark olive 
green. 

In the interior all finish is very simple: of white 
wood painted, the floors of No. 1 maple, stairs of 
oak with cherry rail, simple brick and tile fireplaces 
and hearths. 
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The following is an estimate of 


house on a sixty foot lot: 
kxcavation 

foundation 

Cement floor 

Cut stone 

Brick pavement( veranda) 
k rame 

Boarding 

Shingles 

| xteriofr plaster 

Frames, sash and exterior finish 
(slazing 

Flashing 

Interior plaster 

Brick work 

Flue linings 

Inside finish 

lloors 

Painting 

Hardware 

Plumbing 

Heating 


(jsarden: 


Plowing and clearing 
Rough grading 

Good soil and manure 
Spreading soil and manure 
Seeding, rolling, raking 
Sodding borders 

Shrubs 

Hedge around front of lot 
Perennials for lower borders 
lrees 


Shipping and planting stock 


Walks, ete.: 
Cinders (6 inches de« p) 
Gravel (4 inches deep) 
Spading and rolling 
Granolithic 


Pool: 


I xcavation 

Concrete foundations 
Cement basin 
Coping se 

Plumbing 


Steps to terrace: 
Excavation and brick work 
Foundation 


l'rellis at end of terrace: 
Pergola : 
Excavation and foundation 
Carpentry 
Plaster 
Stain 


Total house 
Total garden 
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Il. A House With Individuality 
E. G. W. DIETRICH, Arcutrecr 


HOUSE possessing in emphatic measure 
charming individuality is the residence of 
Mr. W. H. Clark at Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Dutch Colonial style has been followed with 
marked success. The first story is laid up with a 
gray sandstone of coursed ashlar, while the gables 
and second story are shingled, and stained. The 
setting of the house among trees and beautiful lawns 
completes a very satisfying picture. 

Reference to the plans will show on the first floor: 
a central hall, large and airy, with a delightful ingle- 
nook and fireplace. Wide low seats are built in 
under the windows in the are of the bay. The 
parlor and dining-room, each with generous fire- 
places and built-in seats, are located on either side 
of the central hall and give the effect of even greater 
spaciousness when opened up. 

The kitchen department and butler’s pantry are 
complete in all respects. 

The wood finish in the central hall and stairway 
is painted white except the hand rail which is of 
mahogany. 

The floors throughout the house are of hard woods, 
finished natural, on which well-selected rugs are 
used. 

On the second floor five sleeping rooms and bath 
are provided, also linen closet and housemaid’s 
closet. Additional space is available in the attic 
for servants’ rooms and storage. 

In the decoration of the rooms the architect has 
used simple color effects in harmonious shades. 

In the rugs and hangings a certain freshness of 
tone has been secured, with broad spaces of wall 
surfaces of colors, best suited for displaying pictures 
with proper effect. There has been no effort in this 
house to elaborate the decorations, but on the con- 
trary, natural wood finishes have been applied 
producing in the woodwork beautiful tones of color, 
harmonizing with the color scheme of walls and 
furnishings. 

Extreme care and good taste have been displayed 
in the selection of the furniture and each piece seems 
as if made for the place it occupies and to be particu- 
larly happy in fulfilling the use for which it was 
intended. 

We have all heard of the artist who obtained his 
best effects by erasures. So in this instance it seems 
that a process of elimination had been inaugurated 
at the outset by restricting any desire for that which 
was not truly and consistently artistic. 

The household gods are few, but very choice, 
and make no demand for a troop of slaves to labor 
in their service. 























What to Do With the Walls 


SOME HINTS ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


By LEILA MECHLIN 


()*: of the most vexing questions of interior 


decoration is what to do with the walls—how 

to treat them, what to put on them. The 
prevailing impression seems to be that they are racks 
upon which pictures and all manner of flat objects 
can be hung, either as a matter of convenience or 
for the purpose of exhibition; but this is all wrong. 
Walls are primarily the background of the room and 
should be treated accordingly. They must be con- 
sidered a part of a single composition, not as an 
independent unit. They should supplement the 
furnishings but never intrude upon them. As in a 
picture the background should never be most 
noticeable, so in a room the walls should never be 
conspicuous. If one is furnishing as well as deco- 
rating, the problem is comparatively simple, for then 
a scheme of color can be determined upon and 
earried out with consistency, but in the other event 
it Is sometimes necessary to call a compromise. 
There are. certain hard and fast rules, however, 
which will be found applicable to all conditions, 
chief among which is the axiom of simplicity—the 
common use of plain, low-toned colors. For north 
rooms with little or no sunshine warm tints should 
be employed, the varying shades of pink and 
red, of buff and yellow; whereas, in south rooms, 
flooded with light, cool colors, such as blues, greens 
and grays, are best suited. ‘These must be selected 
with reference to the woodwork. It is as incon- 
gruous to combine red wall covering with cherry 
or mahogany doors and window frames, as to trim 
a crimson gown with terra-cotta velvet; and yet this 
is something which few decorators seem to compre- 
hend, though one, who was reasoned with once, was 
known to declare that he himself did prefer ‘’armony 
to contrast. 

As to the kinds of wall covering there is an endless 
variety, from silk tapestry down to fifteen cent paper. 
Japanese grass-cloth, decorative linen crash and 
burlap are being much used to-day and in many cases 
with excellent effect, and common calcimine; or 
water-color wash, is not to be despised. These, 
unless the ceilings are high, can be put on without a 
border, being finished by a moulding like the stand- 
ing woodwork, the ceiling tint being carried to this 
mould. Cartridge paper of course is good, and some 
excellent effects can be produced with two-toned 
papers. Figured patterns are not bad for bedrooms, 
but great care should be exercised in the choice of 
these; spotted devices should be eschewed and con- 


ventional rather than naturalistic arrangements 
chosen. A very awful effect in wall covering is a 
paper simulating a bright colored tapestry, hanging 
in folds. It was a clever imitation and the result is, 
that upon inspection the entire room takes on an 
undulating motion which in time proves very dis- 
concerting. Small bedrooms papered with large 
flaring peony, chrysanthemum and rose designs 
are also apt to prove extremely annoying. These 
sometimes in combination with plain papers, used as 
a deep border, have been made effective in rooms 
remittently occupied; such, for example, as a guest’s 
chamber, but even they conflict with the use of 
pictures or other decorations. 

An interesting effect is produced by the use of a 
plain paper with a cut-out, figured border. A charm- 
ing bedroom, for instance, was made by placing as a 
finish to pearl gray walls a festooned border, a foot 
in width, of roses and green-gray garlands cut out 
along the lower margin. A dining-room in another 
tasteful home gave equally pleasing effect in green 
walls with a foliage border treated after the same 
manner. 

Rooms with little furniture, or for use on gala 
occasions, will stand more elaborate decoration than 
living-rooms, commonly well filled; and likewise the 
choice and arrangement of pictures should be made 
with a view to their environment making qualities. 

All pictures to be agreeable companions should 
have a decorative motive; they should adapt them- 
selves or be adaptable to the general scheme of 
decoration and not be individually insistent. This 
is a day when pictures—good pictures—can be had 
very cheaply; when excellent reproductions of the 
world’s masterpieces are within the reach of the 
most humble. These in photographs and half-tone 
prints, neatly framed and tastefully hung, are inf- 
nitely preferable to the more costly, highly colored, 
commercial products. It is reported that millionaire 
Blank paid $75,000 for a painting by Rembrandt; 
that Tompkins, the railroad magnate, purchased 
a Romney for two thirds that sum; but it is not 
noted that John Smith, the lumber dealer, bought 
a clever little landscape by a local painter, which 
will bring him lasting pleasure, for $75; or that archi- 
tect Jones was lucky enough to possess himself of 
an admirable little water-color, made by a brother 
artist, during his summer holiday, for a crisp twenty 
dollar note. Rembrandts and Rubens and Romneys 
are undoubtedly enviable possessions, but the present 
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day painters produce much work which is, through 
its merit, very satisfactory to live with. Good things 
are not always the most expensive; a twenty dollar 
water-color may be as good of its kind as a thousand 
dollar oil; just as a piece of lawn is as commendable 
as the same length of silk or velvet. It is not the 
price but the intrinsic merit, and its suitability to 
its surroundings. 

A picture to be a lasting pleasure should have 
something more than superficial charm. It should 
be something more than a copy; it should not always 
tell the same story, or repeat its story with too much 
insistence. A rabbit and a game bag on a barn 
door, so lifelike that the eye at first is deceived, will 
grow very tiresome unless it has something more than 
its realism to commend it; as will also a ballet girl 
gracefully balanced on the tip of a dainty foot. 
Alma Tadema is said to have grown so weary of one 
of his own paintings once, that he invited his friends 
to his studio and induced them to jump through it, 
himself leading the way; and there are many pictures 
which after considerable acquaintance give rise to 
the same inclination. A landscape true to nature, 
atmospheric, luminous, low-toned or colorful will, 
however, wear well, as will also a portrait, or a genre 
wherein the values are successfully sustained and 
the pigment made subservient to the thought, or 
theme. As one would not care to remain long in 
the room with a self-playing musical instrument, 
or an endless talker, neither does one ceaselessly 
enjoy flagrant color, or extravagant technique. 

But very different pictures are suitable for different 
rooms. One excellent arrangement that I call to 
mind was in a home where high keyed, decorative 
water-colors were placed in the drawing-room; 
etchings in the music-room; and rich, colorful oils 
in library and living-rooms. If pictures are hung 
at all in a hallway, they should be of a much more 
formal order than those in other parts of the house— 
architectural compositions, decorative schemes and 
the like. 

A wall should never be overcrowded with pictures. 
Too many are worse so far as general effect goes than 
too few. Each should be given a fair space and as 
good a light as possible. This matter of space is 
often most vexing as nothing is more awkward than 
an unbalanced arrangement—a heavy picture in a 
small space. There was a shen when everything 
came in pairs; when the mantel had a vase at each 
end; an identical frame on either side. That was 
overdoing the balance principle; but at present the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way, and 
many walls and mantels look as though the pictures 
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and ornaments had been thrown at them indiscrimi- 
nately. As always there is a happy medium, but 
it must be discovered by the householders’ own 
judgment and sense of proportion. 

The framing of pictures is another all important 
question, and one too often overlooked. While a 
conspicuous frame is exceedingly objectionable, a 
handsome and appropriate one greatly adds to the 
charm of a meritorious work. Gilt is good, but it 
should be of’ a subdued tone rather than freshly 
shining. Wood for etchings and engravings is very 
suitable and more durable than gilt. A picture 
should never be overweighted by its frame, and even 
for a large oil painting a four inch moulding is usually 
sufficient. For small works one or two inches will 
be found enough. Water-colors are sometimes 
framed without mats, but in most cases a border 
of gold, gray or green adds to their attractiveness. 
Etchings and engravings should almost invariably 
be matted in white. Plain frames are in better 
taste than ornate ones and at the same time less 
costly; and flat ones commonly more effective than 
those that flare. So also the pictures should be 
hung from eye screws near the top of the frame and 
not allowed to swing sharply forward, though a 
slight slant is not always objectionable. 

There are other things besides pictures which 
make excellent wall decorations, such for example as 
Japanese embroideries, pieces of tapestry, decora- 
tive pieces of china, plaster casts, and mosaics. 
Mirrors may be used but only where a vista is to be 
specially desired, and never where they will con- 
tinually confront the occupants of the room with 
their own reflections. The Japanese keep, cus- 
tomarily, their pictures in cases, and display 
upon the walls of a room but one at a time and the 
idea in the abstract is not a bad one. Familiarity 
not only sometimes “breeds contempt” but often 
produces psychic blindness. We rarely note those 
things which continually surround us, and for this 
reason a change is often profitable as well as pleasant. 
An old picture in a new light is often a fresh revela- 
tion of merit. This is, of course, most applicable to 
living-rooms, and to those who possess many pictures. 

The danger of overcrowding the walls is always 
to be regarded; the possibility of forming unbalanced 
and inharmonious arrangements ever to be feared. 
Remembering, however, the background theory, 
conforming the walls and their decorations to a 
single scheme, and restricting the choice to simple, 
substantial colors, materials and objects, even these 
will be readily avoided, and the most difficult prob- 


lems prove easily solved. 




















The Japanese Tree Lilac 


(Syringa Japonica) 


By W. C. 


N the nomenclature of our gardens many confu- 
sing names appear, and often many plants of 
varied genera bear the same common name. 

The name daisy is applied to over eleven dis- 
tinct plants, all of different genera, but all bearing a 
daisy-like flower. 

The queerest mix up, however, in common names 
is that the well-known mock orange (Philadelphus 
coronarius) has for one of its common names the 
word syringa, which in reality is the botanical name 





THE JAPANESE TREE LILAC 
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of the lilac. It is also singular, when one takes 
into consideration the world-wide cultivation of the 
lilac since it was introduced to cultivation from Hun- 
gary and Persia in 1597, that it possesses so few 
common names. Where the word lilac sprang 
from, or what it means, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain, but the one additional name, pipe tree, comes 
from the fact that its long straight stems filled with 
medulla are easily converted into pipe stems, in 
fact the generic term syringa means a pipe. 

Up to within a 
comparatively few 
years we had to con- 
tent ourselves with 
the old-fashioned li- 
lac, Syringa vulgaris, 
and the Persian form; 
but of late many new 
forms of Syringa vul- 
garis, im various 
tints, have appeared, 
as well as many new 
species. 

One of the best of 
the latter is Syringa 
Faponica, the Japan- 
ese tree lilac. 

The common lilac 
may be grown in tree 
form by proper ma- 
nipulation, but this 
species grows natur- 
ally, forming a low 
spreading tree event- 
ually reaching a 
height of thirty feet, 
bearing in late sum- 
mer creamy white 
panicles often a foot 
long and as broad. 

In buying new va- 
rieties of the common 
form get them “on 
their own roots,” as 
then the natural in- 
crease by suckers will 
be true toname. They 
are often grafted on 
the common lilac or 
the privet. 
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An Up-to-Date Nursery 


LATEST PRODUCTS AND 


METHODS OF RAISING 


SHRUBS AND FLOWERING PLANTS 


By G. BERTRAND MITCHELL 


HE traveler who has journeyed at this season 
of the year along the old brick paved road 
which winds itself from Leyden to Haarlem, 

will never forget the gorgeous stretches of hyacinths, 
tulips, anemones, crocuses and lilies that line the 
roadway on either side. These fields, re vally nothing 
more than countless small enclosed gardens, are the 
famous nurseries of Holland, where, centuries ago, 
capitalists and merchants traded in bulbs and 
plants, making and losing fortunes in a single day. 

Yet, within eight miles of New York’s City Hall, 
across the North River, on the New Jersey side, one 
single firm has to-day almost as great an area devoted 
to the cultivation of shrubs and flowering plants. 

Characteristic of American enterprise, this vast 
business, established only as many years as it is miles 


distant from the metropolis, has grown as rapidly, aye, 
far more rapidly, than many a wonderful plant which 
the casual visitor may notice here, that has been nur- 
tured and forced by modern methods of cultivation. 
These nurseries lie along the historic old Plank 
Road and are at all times of the year an objective 
point for excursionists and local visitors. 

From the first day of its incorporation it has been 
the policy of this concern to have, not an output 
for the spring and summer alone, but for the four 
seasons of the year. “We plan for 365 days in the 
year, barring Sundays if you will,” said one of the 
men. ‘*This enables us to employ our experienced 
gardeners with no possibility of their being laid off 
for lack of business and in consequence not to be 
found when needed on some unexpected order, one 
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A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF BAY TREES 


of the great detriments to many of our competing 
nurseries.” 

The main entrance from the street leads up a broad 
flight of steps to a wide avenue that is lined with 
shapely linden trees whose branches grow close to a 
latticed frame work, and form two unbroken rows 
of green as perfectly aligned as the ranks of a regi- 
ment on dress parade. 

Each of these unusual trees, imported from a 
European nursery, has been so pruned and trained 
that its limbs evenly balance, and bear a striking 
resemblance to the seven branched candelabra of 
the Hebrews. 

Between the tree trunks to the left one catches 
glimpses of long lines of dwarf evergreens and other 
choice ornamental stock, while to the right extend 
parallel rows of plants in blossom, and shade and 
fruit trees. 

At the end of the avenue are the office build- 
ings. A graveled roadway leads past numerous 
storehouses where several trucks are unloading a 
consignment of tall shrubs, all with their roots and 
leaves carefully wrapped, and which have been 
lightered around to the nearest dock from some 
trans-Atlantic steamship. 

A modest farmhouse that nestles under a gigantic 
weeping willow at the turn of the road, seems to 
belie the actual age of this establishment. 

The broad, green velvety lawn in front with its semi- 
formal arrangement, with potted bay trees of round 


and pyramidal shape, causes one to feel that it is the 
growth of a century at least. 

Of course the house and willow tree stood here 
long before the nurseries were opened, and the line 
of beautiful pyramidal bays that extends on the other 
side toward a grove in the rear, has long since passed 
the age of voting. These trees, which are thirty years 
old and until recently owed their allegiance to Hol- 
land, are worth three hundred dollars a 
attendant tells you. 

Not far distant are many long rows of the 
standard bay tree, a semi-hardy plant, graceful in 
shape, rich green in color, now used extensively 
for house decoration in the winter and for formal 
and Italian garden features through the warmer 
months. 

This magnificent collection of 1500 trees in- 
cludes some of the largest specimens that have ever 
been imported. ‘The smaller trees, worth’ in the 
market ten years ago about $100 apiece, may to- 
day -because of the immense shipments received 
by this concern—be purchased for about one-tenth 
of that price. 

In marked contrast to many American business 
concerns, one encounters here only courteous and 
obliging employees. The managers encourage in- 
spection by visitors and are ready to give full and 
complete information about the care and growth 
of the various plants. There are no secrets to be 
carefully guarded from the public and those owning 
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even the smallest plots of land, can learn here much 
that may be utilized. 

“Very little care, if any, is needed for hardy her- 
baceous plants,” a gardener explains. “By these 
we mean such plants as may be allowed to remain 
permanently in the open ground. Of course the 
foliage dies down each fall, but comes forth again 
each spring. A fairly good soil to begin with, occa- 
sional enrichings, a little cultivation to eradicate 
the weeds, the cutting down of the old dead tops and 
a slight covering for a few of the varieties in choice 
collections are all that is necessary. 

“Naturally some judgment is required in the 
planning of effective borders or beds. The low 
growing varieties should be selected for planting 
near the edge and the taller sorts graded up toward 
the center or back. One may also increase the 
stocks in various groups and beds by lifting up the 
plants and dividing the roots.”’ 

To get at the master minds of this institution, one 
is ushered through a series of offices, arranged for 
the corps of assistants, stenographers, topographical 
draftsmen, and landscape gardeners, to the private 
office, a room far from ates small in actual propor- 
tions, and yet with desks, tables and shelves so piled 
with papers and correspondence as to suggest the 
editorial rooms of a city newspaper on the night of 
a close election. 

The senior member, small in stature, swarthy of 
skin, active, keen, alert, traces a long line of ancestors 
devoted to Dutch horticulture. The junior partner, 


in direct contrast, stalwart, broad shouldered, 
florid complexion, sandy hair and moustache, 
remembers with pride a youth spent on a great 
English estate of which his father was superin- 
tendent. 

We are told by horticulturists that the g jedi or 
hybridization of heterogeneous plant life, produces 
more perfect specimens, choicer fruits, and more 
hardy varieties. Even the most unenlightened lay- 
man realizes the effect of this grafting or union of 
Teuton and Anglo-Saxon intellect. Photographs 
hanging on the office walls show great quantities 
of shrubs, plants and trees which adorn the beautiful 
country places of Newport, Tuxedo, Lakewood and 
elsewhere, telling graphically of the estimation in 
which these experts are held by many of the leading 
financiers, professional and business men of the 
country. One group of six photographs shows several 
hundred magnificent bay trees alone, that have been 
purchased for the approaches of the National 
Capitol. 

Under the guidance of the junior partner, we first 
visit the evergreen section, conceded to be the most 
magnificent collection ever made in America. This 
section, devoted to hardy evergreens and conifers, 
comprises many acres of land. It is astonishing to 
note the number of shades of green among the 150 
varieties planted here: golden, bronze, bright tones, 
dull tones, blue greens, gray greens, orange greens, 
and greens so dark as to seem almost black. Beau- 
tiful specimens of the hemlock, juniper, cypress, 
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House and Garden 


Inglish yew, retinospora, a Japanese cedar, the thuya or arbor-vite, and hosts of others too numerous to 
mention We are told that the Japanese dwarf evergreen is one of the most valuable decorative plants, 
because it can be used where others would grow too large in a few years, and so destroy the original 
effect planned when they were set out. 

Amongst the conifer family are varieties of the Abies, (both spruce and hemlock,) the Picea, or 
silver firs, and the pines, several of the latter being of the dwarf variety, while others are broad and 
compact. All these trees are constantly trimmed and are transplanted several times a year. 

A collection of 3,500 beautiful Colorado blue spruce trees, demands attention as much for their 
remarkable grayish blue green color as for their healthy appearance and thrifty growth. ‘These are 
worth from two and a half to twenty-five dollars apiece, according to their size and perfection. 

Next we visit the rhododendrons, classed under large leaf and hardy evergreen shrubs, so our guide 
informs us. In a delightfully romantic spot, beneath a beautiful grove of stately trees that covers several 
acres, are planted thousands of these plants, both of the hybrid or English and the maximum or American 
varieties, their flowers varying from pure white to delicate pink. 

Thousands of the hybrid variety are imported each year and these rhododendrons, both foreign 
and domestic, are shipped by the carload to every part of the United States. 

Two entire hothouses, 165 x 25 feet in dimensions, were given up to “tender” azaleas, for the Christmas 
and Easter trade, thirty-five thousand plants in all, forced by artificial methods 
to flower at the proper time. A loss of some 1,500 plants, that were accidentally —* 
killed by frost during the holiday season, enough to cripple many another 
concern, scarcely affected the output of this place. 

One may procure many varieties of the hardy azalea: the Azalea amena, 
a superb low growing evergreen shrub, with foliage of a bronze tint and flowers 
that blossom in a bright rosy purple mass in May; the vauiiies Azalea mollis, a 
Chinese hybrid, which can be forced for an indoor plant; the Baccharis halimi- 
jolia, which grows well at the seashore and in salt marshes, giving forth white 
fluffy clusters of seed vessels and lasting from September until after frost; and 
several Japanese dwarf plants, notably the Azalea amena of the scarlet vari- 
ety, the /ndica alba with its pure white flower, the Indica rosea and the fas 
Indica rosea, flore pleno, the latter a double flowered form. All are the prod- 
uct of years of careful nurture and are unexcelled for border decoration. 

The hothouses devoted to ferns and palms now invite inspection. Here 
are thousands of beautiful tropical plants. As we enter, the frail stalks of the 
palms gently sway and the clusters of long leaves rustle softly in the current 
of air caused by the opened door. Of these, the Kentia and the Phoenix or date 
palm are most used for decoration, the latter being espe- 
cially adapted for lawns as it is not affected by the 
sun of the northern latitudes. But if the palms 
suggest tropical islands and azure skies, how much 
more suggestive is the next enclosure filled to over- 
flowing with orange trees! Now it is the sense 
of smell as well as vision that wafts one to 
the Indies and the Florida Keys. White 

waxy blossoms and ripe golden fruit make 
the air heavy with their perfume. These English Laurel 
are all of the dwarf variety. Another year and 
all these several thousands of trees will be replaced by an entirely 
new shipment. 
At the entrance to one storehouse, a group of truckmen are loading their 
teams with an immense consignment of the kalmia, or mountain laurel, each 
plant about five feet high, the leaves broad, glossy green. ‘These, all of native 
growth, will be used for lawns, and probably associated with the rhododen- 
drons in some decorative scheme. It is somewhat too early for their flowering 
season, but by June they will be covered with large, wonderfully tinted clusters 
of blossoms. Several carloads of these plants at from five to seven dollars 
apiece suggest a problem in multiplication that will run into several figures. 

From the small holly trees, still laden with their scarlet berries, we go to 
Pink Azalea the boxwoods. There is a greatly increased demand for this old-fashioned shrub 
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brought over first by the early Dutch settlers. It is claimed that it was introduced in 
some way from Japan into Europe centuries ago. Of twenty-five varieties in stock, 
only three have been so perfected as to be practical for commercial purposes. These 
are planted in imported wicker baskets, that when dug up encase and protect the roots. 

But here let us take a glance at the cooper shop, from which are turned out annu- 
ally many thousand strong wooden tubs. Every fine plant, especially of the bay 
tree variety, that is sent away to grace the vestibules and dining-rooms of great 
city hotels, or the approaches or salons of a beautiful residence, is carefully potted 
in an iron-bound tub of plain or ornamental shape, and made from the heart 
of cypress. These are then painted a dark green or red. The management 
here believe that it is as essential to have a shrub properly potted as to procure 
an appropriate frame for a good picture. They decry what they claim is very com- 
monly done, even where the surroundings are costly and luxurious, the utilization 
for this purpose of butter tubs and cut-down whiskey barrels. The boxwood is not 
only a factor employed here in the decorative scheme of a formal garden, but is used by 
landscape gardeners in the reproductions of old-fashioned gardens for which they 
find a fconst\ antly increasing demand. The different species vary in size from low 
bushes to medium sized trees. All boxwoods are long lived and 
may be used for grouping, edging walks, planting against house 
foundations, for hedges, and in tubs to be placed on terraces and 
porches. Like the bay tree, we find them in the stand- 
ard, pyramid and bush form, as well as globe-shaped, 
and they may be purchased from twenty-five cents to 
fifteen dollars apiece, according to size and condition. Dwarf Orange Tree 

Close at hand are several acres devoted to 

old-fashioned flowers. One may see here just such a scene as one’s 
memory holds of childhood days on some old farm or estate. A strag- 
gling patch of phlox, next, tall hollyhocks, tiger lilies, white lilies, clove 
pinks, then a bed of peonies, rows of geraniums, asters, pansies, lilies-of- 
the-valley and many other old and new varieties of the hardy perennials. With a 
slight knowledge of plants and their requirements, here is material for the hum- 
blest plot of land. 

How often we see in the arrangement of flower beds in the cottage garden a 
total disregard for color harmony, an assemblage of plants placed together haphazard, or if there is any 
apparent intention, it is the arrangement of the most violent contrasts! And yet competent, helpful 
advice may be had for the mere asking. 

Undoubtedly, the most beautiful sight that meets one’s vision here is an immense stretch of white 
lilies in full bloom, a dazzling field of white, offset by the dense green of the woodland background. 
Certainly, Bermuda could never have offered a greater inducement to the seeker of natural beauty than her 
fields of lilies. Since the great scourge that has practically destroyed this pride of the Western isles, 
these nurseries send out from their hothouses for the Easter trade countless numbers of this exquisite 
plant. Other varieties there are here of many sorts and colors, and sold in bulb form or potted plant 
to be used as a shrub border, for a wild garden, or for interior decoration. 

But what shall we say about the great section devoted to roses? At every short turn we have 
come upon new storehouses, new hothouses, new sections planted with almost every plant that is grown. 

Roses, in hybrid perpetuals, hybrid teas, Bengal, Polyantha and climbing varieties are seen by the 
tens of thousands. During the spring season, more than 100,000 bushes of every known variety are sent 
out. Each year 100 new species, or hybrids, are produced here or are received from sources the world over. 

Ninety-five per cent of these roses are handled in a dormant condition, but for the accommodation 
of those who have waited until too late to set out dormant plants, several thousand are potted and 
placed in the hothouses as early as the middle of January. These will be disposed of to retail cus- 
tomers principally after the first or middle of May. The rose gardeners claim that large quantities of 
the roses shipped away in a perfectly healthy condition are destroyed through unintentional negli- 
gence of course, but the blame falls on the nurserymen. The trouble comes from the fact that the 
roots which are extremely sensitive to exposure to the air, have been allowed to become dry and 
shriveled at the stem. 

The packing moss should be retained about the roots, and kept moist until such time as one is pre- 
pared to plant, and then one plant exposed at a time and dipped in water just before it is put in the 
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ground. One form of rose bush particularly strikes the visitor as being 
worthy of mention, a product of the experimental departments here. It is 
the standard or rose tree. Of the hybrid, there are 100 varieties alone. 

Originally, rose trees were grafted on the English briar, but were 
extremely susceptible to frost. The standard rose is grafted on the Rosa 
rugosa and cinnamon stalk, is cut back to four or five eyes, and is perpetual. 

Trained linden trees were mentioned as forming the decorative fea- 
ture of the shaded avenue through which we entered from the street. 
The trees we find in stock, trained specially for forming arched ave- 
nues, natural pergolas, gateways or formal garden effects, the idea being 
introduced and copied from old European estates. No extra skill seems 
to be necessary in keeping them in the original shape. The trained fruit trees, however, 
form the great bulk of the unusual output. One remembers with delight the curious 
little gardens in France and Belgium, where the most luscious apples, plums and 
pears were grown on trees which were outstretched so closely to the white plastered 
stone walls, with their red tile copings, that it seemed as if their limbs must have been 
flattened out by some gigantic press. 

Plucked for the premier déjeuner by a rosy cheeked maid, the fruit from 
these quaint gardens, where every tree had been so planted that the sun’s 
warm rays could reach every twig and leaf, was far finer in flower, far 
sweeter to the taste than the fruit procured in the village market. This 
arrangement called a cordon can be seen here as well as the palmette 
horizontal and palmette double branched forms of pear and apple trees. 

Then, too, for limited space, here is the globe, dwarf and the py ramidal form. Apples, apricots, 
cherries, figs, nectarines, plums, quinces, peach trees in pots for forcing, in fact every kind of fruit that 
can be grown. Of the pears, there are varieties, which bear fruit, a variety for each month of the year. 

Passing down a rustic bridle path, lined with evergreens and many plants in bloom, we come upon 
a long line of laborers, who, under the guidance of superintendents, are cultivating long rows of various 

plants. From here we see on the western limits of 
the nursery grounds, the attractive roomy residences, 
ms side by side, of the firm members, surrounded by 
| 


Standard Bay Tree 


evergreens and plants that have been nurtured by 
their own hands. Pleasant indeed to live amidst 
one’s life-work, especially when it is the sort that 
brings one so close to nature. 

Neither time nor space can be given to vis- 
iting and enumerating the other beds of plants 
or the hothouses where the less hardy varieties are 
confined. 

One can but 1 imagine the chromatic display when 
the great beds of peonies bloom forth in all their 
glory. 

There are also the beds of hardy iris of which 
the /ris Kampferi is considered the most beautiful of 
all the summer flowering plants, the beds of stately 
golden glow, hybrid pansies, chrysanthemums for 
the late fall, and the poppies of which there are alone 
twenty varieties 

Outside of the trained fruit and shade trees 
already mentioned, the importation of which amounts 
to many thousand dollars a year, there are fifteen 
acres devoted to common shade trees. These are 
allowed to grow until the trunks are from two to 
three and a half inches in diameter. ‘They under- 
go several transplantings when they are carefully 
pruned so as to cause more fibrous roots to break out, 
thus ensuring their future success when planted 
amid new scenes and new surroundings. 
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In conclusion, let us say that 
what most impresses the visi- 
tor at these nurseries is the 
great care displayed in the 
handling of all the shrubs and 
plants. Every shrub dug has 
a ball of earth, to which the 
roots are attached. Of the two 
orders that we noted being 
made up for shipment, one 
was for Southern Louisiana 
and the other for California. 
One would naturally wondet 
what condition live plants 
would be in after days spent 
in transportation. 

“When these consignments 
are received,” said the junior 
partner, “all these shrubs will 
be found to be in_ perfect 
condition, but no time should 
be lost in unpacking, unless 
they arrive in a wind storm. 
In that case they should THE STANDARD 
be covered from the wind until 
it moderates so as not to let the roots dry out. At 
the time they are planted the dimension of the hole 
dug should be from three to four times larger than 
the ball, and eight inches to a foot deeper, so as to 
allow the soil for a foot around the plant to be 
loosened or cultivated. 

“If the soil is poor, clay or well decayed manure 

should be used, mixed about 
one to four, in proportion 
with the soil replaced. 

Fresh or half decom- 
posed fertilizer will 
impair the vitality 
of the plant. Where 
the ground is dry, 
a space about six 

inches deep and 

hlled with wa- 
ter should be 














allowed to remain until the 
following day, when the re- 
maining soil can be filled in. 
When planting, do not forget 
the importance of pressing the 
soil down firmly around the 
boll of earth so that the plant 
will be solid in the ground and 
not easily blown over by any 
sudden wind. One should also 
spray the trees every evening 
until the roots begin to work, 
which will be indicated by a 
new growth on the tops of 
every branch. 

«The individual beauty and 
perfection of form of each ever- 
green may be maintained by 
a slight clipping early in the 
spring before the new growth 
commences. 

“The junipers, retinosporas, 
and the arbor-vite require a 
heavier trimming which can 
be done with absolute safety 
as late as early summer. 

“During protracted periods of drought a slight 
spray ing of the surface will not be sufficient to re- 
tain the freshness of transplanted shrubs, there must 
then be a thorough soaking of the roots. 

“We are able to plant successfully any of our 
productions in this line in mid-summer or during 
the winter months, and it is a curious fact, too, 
that a garden sheltered by evergreens will produce 
vegetables two weeks earlier than an open field. 
But if the simple rules just given are carried out, 
we are sure of sat- 
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The Garden in the Temporary Home 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


HILE the hardy perennial garden is admir- 

\ \ able in itself and appeals to us along the 

lines of utility and sentiment, it loses its 
peculiar attractiveness when viewed from the stand- 
point of the temporary dweller in a summer home 
whose future movements may be uncertain. Nat- 
urally, when confronted by the possibility of change 
one hesitates to invest largely of money, time or 
strength in a garden which requires more than the 
present year to come to its best estate and which 
another summer may see sadly divorced from our 
interests. 

Under these circumstances one seeks for those 
plants which yield quick returns and pass with the 
passing of summer. Fortunately, the floral calendar 
is rich in flowers suitable for the temporary home and 
includes both annuals, which come into bloom from 
spring sown seeds early in the summer, and those 
bulbs which may be started either in the house or 
open ground and planted out when danger of frost 
is past and lifted again in the fall and stored for 
future planting, either in the same garden or in 
some distant home. And so much beauty is pos- 
sible from a garden arranged from these sources 
that one need not regret the more permanent forms 
of gardens. 

For effective sub-tropical gardening there is 
nothing better than the canna, tritoma and ricinus. 
These give both color and foliage effect and are 
of the easiest culture. ‘The ricinus, of which 
there are many varieties with rich colored leaves, 
should be started in the house by planting seed in 
pots placed in a warm, sunny window early in April 
and transplanting to the open ground when all 
danger of frost is past. Cannas, too, may be easily 
grown from seed if the precaution is taken to sand- 
paper the seed on one side until the white shows and 
then soak in hot water for twenty-four hours 
before sowing; treated thus they will germinate in 
about three days, while unsandpapered and unsoaked 
they will remain in the ground two or three weeks 
before germination takes place. 

Seeds of the best of the large flowered orchid 
varieties may now be obtained of most seedsmen 
and these with the tall ornamental kinds will give 
excellent results for so small a sum that one may 
leave them in the ground with a clear conscience 
when frost or moving time comes, a thing we hesitate 
to do with the high priced florist’s stock. 

Beautiful dahlias may be grown from seed and 
will give better results than plants grown from tubers, 
blooming much earlier and more freely as a general 


thing. Seeds of most of the best varieties may now 
be procured of the seedsmen including the show 
and cactus dahlias, but for cut flowers the single 
ones are far more effective. 

It is a question if there is a more popular bedding 
plant than the scarlet salvia; this, also, is an easily 
grown plant, coming quickly from seed and blooming 
trom early in July until cut down by frost. It com- 
bines beautifully with the Nicotiana sylvestris and 
N. affinis, and a bed composed of these is a sight 
worth seeing. Nicotiana sylvestris grows some six 
feet high, has great tropical looking leaves and is 
crowned all summer and long after the early frosts 
with a wealth of snow white flowers which, unlike 
N. affinis, remain open all day. It should be grown 
in the center of a bed of scarlet salvia and the salvias 
may have a border of Arctotis grandis, another 
thrifty annual with daisy-like flowers of white with 
a blue eye, which stands much frost and is a sure and 
persistent bloomer. 

The dwarf Phlox Drummondii are admirable for 
bordering beds of other flowers and if the seeds are 
kept off will bloom as persistently as those already 
cited. They should be sown early in hotbed or 
window-box and set out when large enough to handle, 
setting the plants four or six inches apart each way. 

These are the more ornamental of the annuals or 
those plants which may be grown as annuals and 
may be given a conspicuous place on the lawn if 
desired and will be effective from early summer to 
late fall. They each require practically the same 
culture, good soil, well enriched with old manure, 
which should be kept well cultivated and free from 
weeds and given an abundance of water during 
the growing season. 

Among the summer flowering bulbs the gladioli 
will always be one of the most popular. Its cheap- 
ness, freedom of bloom and ease of culture are attri- 
butes that appeal to the amateur gardener. Of late 
years the size and color of the flowers have been 
greatly improved and immense blossoms, five and 
six inches in diameter, are by no means uncommon, 
and strange, weird shades of gray, blue and smoke 
are mingled with the scarlets and pinks and reds so 
long familiar. Their culture is the simplest,—good 
soil and an occasional watering is about all they 
require. If the bulbs are planted deep enough, 
about nine inches, the plants will require no staking. 

There is a long list of bulbous plants not usually 
seen in the summer garden that should be extensively 
cultivated. Among these the most beautiful by far 
is the snowy Ismene with its curiously fringed petals, 
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green throat and delightful fragrance. It is easily 
grown by starting the bulbs in pots of soil in March 
or April and planting out in the open ground late in 
May or early in June; they come into flower very 
soon after planting out and challenge the admiration 
of all who behold them. 

Tigridias are other worthy summer flowering bulb- 
ous plants of curious shape and striking colors. 
hey should be planted in masses for best effect and 
the large flowered California hybrids will be a good 
selection and cost somewhat less than the named 
sorts; these, too, should be started indoors and 
planted out when the weather is warm, or if the 
ground is warm enough they may be planted at once 
in the open ground. 

Then there are many flowering bulbs of the great 
amaryllis family, among them Amaryllis Formos- 
issima, and the Belladonna lily, Amaryllis Bel- 
ladonna, and the various zephyranthes or fairy 
lilies. Mulla biflora, Bessera elegans and Cooperia 
Drummondi are charming bulbs for summer plant- 
ing. [hey should be planted in quantities, and 
may be used to border beds of the larger bulbs. 

Vines will be needed for the temporary garden and 
those of quick growth should be selected. For this 
purpose there is nothing better than the Cobea 
scandens; this is a rapid grower, quickly producing a 
dense mass of foliage, which from early summer 
until late fall is covered with its beautiful gloxinia-like 
flowers of various shades of mauve. ‘The flowers, 
when frst opened, are a greenish white but change 
from day to day from delicate shades of lavender 
through all the shades of purple and deepest wine, 
the commingling of shades on the vines at one time 
producing a beautiful effect. 

Another desirable vine for immediate effect is the 
lophospermum. This also makes a quick and vigor- 
ous growth; the foliage is not as fine as that of the 
Cobea scandens, being somewhat coarse and fuzzy, 
but it is a good and effective vine and is covered with 
large, gloxinia-like flowers of a soft rose color. 
It blooms very freely and its culture is easy. Start 
ss ' in hotbed or flat and transplant when all 
danger of frost is passed. The cobza is also raised 
from seed, the seed requiring rather more care as they 
decay easily and for this reason they should be 
placed on edge when planting them; they require 
*wo weeks or more to germinate, but grow on rapidly 
when once up. The tips of the leaf sprays are 
supplied with tendrils which cling to any object with 
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which they come in contact, making them self-sup- 
porting and for this reason may be grown on rough 
stone or brick walls or on dead trees. They like a 
warm situation and plenty of water, but will do well 
in almost any position. 

The wild cucumber is valuable for quick effects 
and will grow in any position and with any treatment. 
The Japanese morning-glory at its best is a joy to 
the flower lover. To really enjoy it, it should be 
planted on the west side of the house that the blooms 
may remain open as long as possible. It must have 
abundance of water during its blooming season ; 
this is imperative if the blooms are to be of fine size. 
I do not know of any vine-or plants the quality of 
whose flowers depends so greatly upon the water 
supply as dothese. Let them be only moderately moist 
and the flowers will be little better than the common 
morning-glory, but soak them in water and liquid 
manure night and day and the plant will reward 
you with blossoms five and six inches in diameter 
and of colors that are marvelous. 

Of course, one will wish for pansies and asters and 
sweet peas, stock and verbenas and all the common 
garden treasures which may be achieved in one short 
summer. Roses, too, may not be unattainable now 
that sc many teas and hybrid teas suitable for sum- 
mer bedding are offered by the florists at so reason- 
able a price. I have found that the small mail order 
sizes really respond more readily to culture in the 
open ground the first summer than the older plants 
and they may be planted with confidence by the 
dweller in the temporary home. 

Where the yard space or absence of any yard at all 
makes futile the idea of an outdoor garden, the 
window and porch box affords opportunity for no 
small amount of plant culture and one may gratify 
his taste for many of the low growing summer 
annuals, verbenas, phlox, ageratums, candytuft, 
antirrhinums, geraniums, fuchsias, ferns, begonias, 
tea roses and a host of other plants too numerous to 
mention. Nasturtiums, Alleghania vine, maurandia, 
thunbergias, wild cucumber and many other annual 
vines, as well as the more ornamental greenhouse 
vines, may be grown here, and the Japanese morning- 
glory will often prove at its best when entrusted to 
the intensive culture of the window-box. The 
Cobea scandens when grown in the window-garden, 
if given a string or netting to run on, will quickly 
climb to the second story window and blossom every 
step of the way. 




















Talks About Hardy Perennials 


IV. THE THREE-LOBED CONE-FLOWER 


By W. C. EGAN 


HE common Black-eyed-Susan, Rudbeckia 
hirta, of our fields, is far surpassed as a 
garden plant by Rudbeckia triloba, the three- 

lobed cone-flower. | know of but one common 

name applied to it, not a very elegant one at that, 
viz: “nigger heads.” It is a biennial, but self- 
sows itself freely. Seed sown in June produce 
stronger plants than those found around the par- 
ent. It is one of my favorites, not only on account 
of its decorative and lasting qualities when cut, but 
I consider it one of the most cheerful appearing 
flowers in the garden. A few moments’ view of the 
group will cure the worst case of blues extant. 
Last summer when decorating for an entertain- 
ment at the Exmoor Golf Club I took up a well- 
developed plant, roots and all, and placed the 
roots in a tub of water, where it remained over an 
hour. . [hen a hose was played upon the roots to 
rinse off the soil and it was carried in an open surrey 
to the club house, some three quarters of a mile 
distant, where sun and wind is apt to induce a plant 

to wilt, and then placed in water in a vase. Not a 

leaf wilted and it remained in good condition for a 

week. No human hand could have arranged the 


flower as Dame Nature had and the bouquet was 
extremely graceful and imposing. 

Canterbury bells and the annual asters may be 
taken up w hen in bloom, potted, set in the shade and 
away from drafts for a day or so, and remain in good 
condition, but this was my first experience in freeing 
the roots from soil and immersing them in water. 

In full sun,and room to develop, this Rudbeckia 
makes a very symmetrical plant three to four ~ 
tall and about three wide, « carrying thousands « 
blooms, each held well to view. ‘The flower is some- 
what smaller than that of the Black-eyed-Susan, 
but vastly more numerous, the ray-florets, being 
eight in number, are a rich deep | yellow and the disk 
a blackish purple. It is one of the most accommo- 
dating plants I know of, growing almost anywhere. 
It may be used to advantage under standard shrubs, 
or any open place in the shrubbery, even if there is 
overhanging foliage, provided, however, that there 
ishead room forthem. ‘They are splendid asa border 
toa large bed of hybrid delphiniums, as the latter will 
tower over them when in bloom, and be hidden by 
the Rudbeckias when cut down after flowering. 

Just ten years ago, Rudbeckia Golden Glow made 
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‘© CORONILLA VARIA” 


its debut, and marked an epoch in plant introduc- 
tion. It is a double form of R. lacintata. There is 
probably no plant so universally grown, both here 
and abroad, and when one stops to think that the 
millions of plants now in cultivation are the offshoots 
of a single plant all produced within a decade he is 
apt to be dumfounded. 

In all probability the original plant appeared on 
the prairies west of Chicago, was observed and trans- 
planted to some plant-lover’s garden. And while 
its beauties were appreciated the importance of the 
find was not. Once in a while nature changes its 
usual method of procedure and produces what 
would be called a “freak’’ in animals and termed 
a “sport” in plants, being a departure from the 
type. 

In the cone flowers, as also in the sun-flower and 
many of the the ray-florets are what 
produce the dominating tone of color, but the true 
lowers, those being perfect and capable of reproduc- 
tion, are minute and are situated in the Rudbeckias 
in the cone. he golden glow is a case where the 
true flowers in the cone have been changed into ray- 
florets, and hence a double flower, generally not 
capable of producing seed. 

An authentic history from the time of discovery 
to its introduction to the public does not exist. 

In “Gardening,” April 15, 1895, Mr. William 
Falconer, then its editor, under the heading “A New 
Double Sun-flower,” calls attention to it, saying, 

“Tt is a new double sun-flower, or rather a Rudbeckia 

whence it came no one knows.” The florist having 
it stated that “somebody sent it, but who sent it or 
where it came from we haven't the least recollection.” 
The following spring, 1896, it was sent out as a 
novelty under the name of golden glow. In the fall 
of 1895 Mr. James Jensen, superintendent of one of 
the West Side Parks at Chicago, sent me three plants 
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saying that they were a double form of Rudbeckia 
laciniata that he had found growing in a German 
garden on the west side. I heeled them in over 
winter. 

In the spring John Lewis Childs brought out 
his novelty, golden glow. I obtained three plants 
from him, and being satisfied these plants and those 
sent me by Mr. Jensen were identical in species, 
[ planted the six in one group and in the September 
15, 1896, issue of “Gardening” I illustrated the 
group and as a prophecy said: “I imagine this 
flower will become as popular as the dahlia sun- 
flower (Helianthus multiflorus plenus). This Rud- 
beckia likes good soil and plenty of moisture and 
should be taken up and replanted every second year. 


The Rosy-Flowered Crown Vetch 


HE illustration shows a group of this rampant, 
hardy trailer, Coronilla varia, that has been 
growing in a most trying situation for over 

ten years and been replanted but once. Immedi- 
ately behind the bed is a deep ravine, which, in 
addition to the fact that the bed is full of the feeding 
roots of neighboring trees, causes the situation to be 
an unusually dry one. It is seldom artificially 
watered. The flowers and foliage are handsome, 
the flowers being pink and white in umbels con- 
taining from sixteen to twenty flowers of pea-shaped 
form, arranged in the manner of a crown. It is a 
long bloomer, especially in half shade, my plants 
being in bloom from June almost to frost. It is a 
good ground cover for hard, dry situations where 
hardly anything else would grow, but is too rampant 
a grower to place among the general run of peren- 
nials. 






































REDECORATING A COUNTRY HOUSE 


Mrs. W. W. G., writes: This spring we are to move into an 
old-fashioned country house to be entirely redecorated and so 
appeal to you for assistance in ideas. The ceilings are all very 
low, will hardly permit of any frieze work, although I feel 1 must 
have it in the dining-room which is a very long room facing south 
and west with a large southern bay window; the furniture is of 
the Mission and can use either a red or green rug. Would this mean 
either red or green paper and what color stain for wood finish? 
Would like plate shelf and very narrow strip for paneling. Hall 
is nine feet wide and extends from front to rear doors; have grass 
furniture and think plain green cartridge paper with woodwork 
painted white; have plain green carpet for hall and stairs; hall 
extends through center of house. Living-room faces west and 
north with four windows; furniture all mahogany. I have old 
rose velour draperies I would like to use, colors of rug in harmony 
with same. How would old rose cartridge or figured paper do 
with either mahogany finish wood or painted plain white, or what 
do you suggest? Den or library with a great many books. This 
room faces north and east, has two or three windows, furniture 
of leather and Mission, with rugs; floors all to be stained a dark 
mahogany. This room has a double doorway to the living-room 
with tapestry lining of velour drapery facing this room; what do 
you think of plain green cartridge paper? We have many Christy, 
Remington, etc., pictures for this room and hall and think they 
look better hung over the plain red or green papers. Any ideas 
or suggestions you may give me through your paper would be 
very much appreciated | assure you. 


Answer: There are many possibilities for good treatment in 
the old-fashioned country house you describe. To begin with I 
would advise your using an ivory enamel for the finish of wood- 
work throughout. You will find it quite a simple matter to have 
an effective frieze and yet keep an unbroken wall surface, making 
your angle mold serve as picture rail. Taking your rooms as you 
give them in your letter, 1 would say in regard to the dining-room 
that you would obtain an excellent effect by using the stag frieze 
about your upper wall, covering the lower wall with the soft green 
cartridge paper or with paper showing a two-tone stripe. This 
will harmonize well with the ivory woodwork and also be in keep- 
ing with your rug as described. Since your ceilings are very low, 
your plate shelf could be set at the joining of frieze and wall cov- 
ering. For your hall I would suggest a tan paper showing two 
tones in stripe effect. Here you will not require any effect of 
frieze. The woodwork to be treated with the ivory white enamel. 
Your green carpet for stair and hall will look well with the paper 
suggested. For your living-room facing west and north, | would 
suggest an English paper, showing a large conventional design in 
poppies in pale shades of old rose and green leaves. ‘This paper 
cuts out admirably giving an attractive edge, which can lap over 
the paper on lower wall. For this lower wall, 1 recommend a 
soft green paper of solid color. This will make a good setting 
for your mahogany furniture and harmonize with your drapery 
and rugs. The price of the English block paper is eighty cents 
per roll of eight yards; the lower wall-paper is fifty cents per roll 


of eight yards. For the library it would be perhaps an attractive 
variety to stain the standing woodwork. You have not mentioned, 
however, the character of the wood, therefore I am unable to 
suggest a definite treatment. If this is cleansed of its present 
finish 1 would suggest that you treat it with a rich brown stain, 
finished with a dull surface. Cover your wall with yellow tan 
paper, choosing a shade to harmonize with the hall covering. 
Since the room is of northern and eastern exposure this will be 
preferable to the green you suggest. The ceiling tint should be of 
the yellow. This scheme of decoration will make a good setting 
for the Mission furniture. I would advise you against staining 
your floors mahogany, as it is quite impossible to get good service 
from a floor so treated. A rich brown stain would be preferable, 
finished with a good floor finish. If you had mentioned the color- 
ing of your tapestry, I could have helped you more advantageously 
in the decoration of this room. You will find that the yellow-tan 
background will be effective for your Christy and Remington 
pictures. These should be framed in flat, dark wood frames, 
matching the finish of the woodwork, if you use a stain here. How- 
ever, even if the woodwork is of white, these frames must be dark. 


FIXTURES AND HARDWARE 


B. says: In planning my house, I feel that the fixtures and 
hardware are a very important part of the decorative scheme. 
Will you furnish me with some information in regard to where 
I can send for cuts and prices? I live in a small town and am out 
of line with this sort of thing. 


Answer: If you will send a self-addressed envelope, I will 
forward you the name and addresses of firms who will supply you 
with information that you desire. You are quite right 1 in your 
thought that fixtures and hardware are important items in the 
decorative scheme of a room. 


JAPANESE FURNISHINGS 


Mrs. L. of New Orleans, writes: | always read your answers 
and enjoy them; they have helped me out of many problems, so | 
come to you personally with some questions. First, would you 
send me the address of the firms carrying the Japanese furnishings 
and where could I get a soft cover for a Japanese couch; it has 
puzzled me so much to know what kind of material to use? 

My living-room and dining-room are papered in the shade of 
yellow I enclose and the furniture I have is all old Mission in the 
weathered oak, and I want to ask you about the color of my 
curtains. My dining-room has one window on the side, and three 
leaded high windows at the end with china closet built below; now 
I have some pretty cream curtain material (see sample enclosed) 
which I had thought of using and appliqueing brown designs on 
the hem in Arts and Crafts figures (could you tell me where I 
could get any, or of what material to use) and then at the high 
windows use peacock blue in raw silk. My living-room has a 
casement window, a side window and a double front door with two 


(Continued on page 10, Advertising Section) 
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VINES FOR TABLE DECORATION 


[ spend my summers in the country and often give entertaiti- 
ments to my friends. As I am a lover of flowers and grow quite 
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a quantity, | find pleasure in decorating the table and rooms myself 


with material from my garden, but I often find occasions where 
some vines would be of great help. Would you kindly give me a 
list of those most suitable for the purpose, and their special require- 
ments, if any i tp Be 


If you are willing to go to a little trouble in preparing the proper 
trellis or frame on which to grow it, you will find the cinnamon 
vine, Dioscorea batatas, one of the most useful vines to be found 
for the purpose, that can be grown out of-doors in a northern 
climate Ihe tubers are inexpensive and may be obtained of any 
seedsman. ‘The vines will grow from fifteen to eighteen feet and 
in order to obtain “good strings’ the tubers should be planted 
eighteen inches to two feet apart. Discarded telephone poles, 
long enough to allow cross-bars placed say twenty feet high, should 
be set firmly in the ground. Plant the tubers in a line immediately 
under the bars and run a strong, but thin string from each plant 
to the cross-bar. ‘The string may be fastened at the ground end 
to a forked peg, brick, or an old piece of gas-pipe may be laid along 
the row and take all the strings. Young vines, while not growing 
as tall as older ones, are best as they are more symmetrical and the 
foliage glossier, the older ones throwing out laterals and produc- 
ing seed. l he flowe rs, wh h are sweet scented, are incon- 
spic uous 

It is the lustrous, heart-shaped foliage that ts attractive. When 
wanted, cut the vine at the bottom, and with a knife fastened to a 
long pole cut the string above the vine. The vine hides all the 
string except near the top where it is readily removed. It is good, 
if there is time for the vine to dry off before wanted, to lay it 
on the grass and sprinkle it, as wetting closes the evaporating 
valves on the under sides of the leaves and thus lessens the tendency 
to wilt. | have known this vine to remain fresh for two days after 
being cut, although its stems were not in water. A situation where 
there is a strong draft, such as the opening to a chimney will wilt 
plants more quickly than when placed in corners of a room. It is 
a good plan to keep the room darkened after being decorated, 
until wanted, as the evaporating pores above referred to close in 
the dark and the natural moisture is somewhat retained. 

Melothria punctat a tuberous plant, easily grown from seed in 
a hotbed will grow fifteen or more feet in a season if well watered, 
and may be grown in a similar manner as above described, but a 
very effective way is to grow it for a special decoration where a 
canopy, table cover, or a starry green curtain is desired. ‘Take an 
old fish-net twelve feet square and fasten it to a wooden frame set 
up against a wall or house, the object being to cause each leaf and 
flower to turn one way for light. Plant the vines one foot apart 
in rich, rather light soil and if an occasional dose of manure water 
is given it so much the better. During the summer numerous sweet 
scented, minute star shaped flowers appear in charming confusion. 
This is the time to use it, cut the vine at the bottom and the string 
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or net at the sides and top and you can take out a handsome green 
rug, curtain, or canopy. This will last in fair condition for two 
days at least. If used as a canopy over a table, it can be fastened 
to the chandelier at the center and at each corner fasten a cinnamon 
vine and carry them to the corners of the room. The flowers will 
look like small stars and their scent fill the room. It is a singular 
thing that plants raised from seed, produce seed, while those raised 
from cuttings do not, at least do not during the season of growth 
allowed in northern climates. 

The flowering sprays of most of the Polygonums, especially 
Polygonum multiflorum, are fine if used within a few hours of cut- 
ting, but it is well to remove their foliage and depend upon some 
other green. Branches of Hamamelis Virginiana, the common 
witch-hazel, is splendid to use for decorative purposes and to 
furnish green for the Polyg gonums, Clematis paniculata, or any 
plant where it is best to defoliate it. Any time after the leaves are 
well matured, say from the first of August on, especially when cut 
from open spaces, the foliage of the witch-hazel will stand without 
wilting a long time. Its flat, spreading manner of growth makes 
it an admirable plant for decorative purposes, as it will lie flat 
against a wall and not look stiff. 

Asparagus verticillatus, is a hardy climbing form attaining a 
height of twelve to fifteen feet and while not as slender and graceful 
as the tender greenhouse forms, may be used to advantage. It 
keeps in good condition for a week after being cut. I have two 
plants growing side by side which form a curtain four by twelve 
feet, very decorative when in berry. 


A SCREEN FOR UNSIGHTLY BUILDINGS 


How can I hide some unsightly outbuildings from a lawn view ? 
\ narrow roadway passes within ten feet of them, thus preventing 
the use of ordinary trees and I do not care for vines. 


M. F. A. 


Populus Bolleana, a variety from Turkestan of Populus alba, 
may be grown in the ten feet allowed and not intrude upon the 
roadway. It is a rapid grower, fastigiate in habit, being an 
improvement upon the Lombardy poplar, which it somewhat 
resembles. For a shield, plant them six feet apart. 


A HARDY ROSE FOR CUTTING 


What rose can I plant that is fairly hardy that will give me 
plenty of bloom for cutting ? W. 


‘ 


Che rather dwarf Bourbon rose “Hermosa,” a bright pink, 
will bloom all summer long, and while it lacks fragrance, is con- 
sidered one of the best bedding roses in cultivation. 

While reasonably hardy, it is best, if your winters are severe, 
to grow them in rows in a situation where, about the middle of 
November, they may be bent over, tied down, and earth ridged 
over them. They will winter safely, but should be cut back 
severely in the spring. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


MY GARDEN RECORD 
NDOUBTEDLY one learns more 


from his experience in working his 
own ground and watering his own plants 
than from reading of many books de- 
voted to such subjects. 

But it is hard to remember from one 
season to another just what was suc- 
cessful and why it was found to be so; 
what experimental treatment (culture, 
fertilizer, fungicide) was _ satisfactory 
and what was otherwise. 

““My Garden Record,”* just issued, is 
intended to be a help to the memory 
and supplies a form in which to record 
the successes and failures of the past. 
It should meet with popular favor. 





TRANSPLANTING RHODODENDRONS 
F. Maupe SMITH 


HERE is no reason why any person 
who has the opportunity should 
not transplant rhododendrons from their 
mountain strongholds to his or her own 
lawn. Yet, those who dwell near the 
mountains wherein flourish these splen- 
did members of the heath family and 
most magnificent of our native shrubs, 
are the first to inform would-be “‘trans- 
planters”’ that it cannot be done. ‘This 
is unfortunate since there are many who 
have the opportunity (every year in 
many instances), if not the ability, to 
collect these splendid shrubs. And it is 
all the more deplorable when it deters 
such persons as depend upon economical 
means for planting their grounds. Of 
course when a landscape gardenez is 
given carte blanche no instructions are 
necessary. 

Even such persons as live within 
sight of the mountainsides upon which 
these flourish, and on, which they form 
gloriously rosy visions in June and July 
(that is the time in the Pennsylvania 
Alleghanies) never think of transplant- 
ing them. 

They have tried it, and they have 
failed. ‘Therefore it cannot be done. 
Such was the invariable attitude, till 
officials of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, approached various 
persons with an idea of collecting direct- 
ly these plants for the Botanic Garden 
and campus. Naturally the idea was 
scouted. All that had been tried in 
vain over and over again, yet, the 


* Dodd, Mead & Co., 372 Fifth Ave., New York, Publish- 
ers. $1.00, net. 





rhododendrons were transplanted from 
the regions round Tamaqua, and they 
all lived. Who that has visited Hamil- 
ton Walk or the Botanic Garden of the 
University of Pennsylvania will forget 
the rich evergreen masses that are even 
healthier now than when planted, or 
rather transplanted, seven years ago. 

Here is the secret—disturb none of the 
roots. Simply set the rhododendron on 
the well prepared surface. Do not 
“plant it.” 

The average person makes the mis- 
take of digging deep and taking up a 
weighty mass of soil, more or less 
globe-shaped (some experts have actual- 
ly advised this), quite ignorant of the 
fact that the broad-spreading roots of 
the rhododendron do not penetrate far 
into the ground. For the first move 
the “transplanter” goes around the 
plant with a garden fork, and then feels 


for the roots. Once the tip ends are 


located, the soil that holds them is 
loosened up with the fingers. After 
going all around the roots of the plant 
thus, the same cautious tactics are 
persevered in until the whole network 
has been freed from Mother Earth. 
The entire mass must be moved with as 
little disturbance of the roots as possible. 

Little preparation is required for 
their future home. The ground should 
be dug up, then pressed down, and over, 
and raked when it is ready to receive 
the homesick mountaineer, which should 
be placed carefully on the prepared 
surface—not sunk into a hole. The 
edges of the mass only should be covered 
with earth, and that slightly. 

The time to transplant rhododendrons 
is the moment the frost leaves the 
ground. As a rule, in the Tamaqua 
region, this is in the third or fourth 
week in April. Though that is “the” 
time, such transplanting has been 
successfully accomplished up to the 
third week of May. The fact that the 
rhododendron is in bud matters not. 
It is nearly always in bud or blossom, 
as the buds that will burst into bloom in 
June are set in the preceding August. 


PROFITS ON VEGETABLES UNDER 
GLASS 


(; REENHOUSE work, particularly 


when confined to vegetable rais- 
ing, is a good deal of a mystery to the 
uninitiated. The fancy prices which 
hothouse fruits always bring naturally 
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Front Door 


of a residence attracts or re- 
pels according to its treatment. 
A little taste and wise selec- 
tion will insure an effect that 
is both appropriate and pleas- 
ing in itself and in harmony 
with its surroundings. 


Yale & Towne 


Ornamental 
Hardware 


offers such a wide range in 
design, in so many grades, 
that a selection from it yields 
a more effective result and a 
more lasting pleasure than can 
be procured at equal cost in 
any other way. 


OUR hardware dealer will 
show you Yale & Towne 
goods. We would be pleased 
to mail you a portiolio of de- 
signs all true to the schools 
they represent. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, New_York. 
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suggest large prohts The cost of 
maintaining a greenhouse, providing 
for its heating and care, consume a 
large proportion of the gross returns. 

Just what can be accomplished with 
one or two crops which, however, are 
not the most profitable, has been dis- 
closed by the state horticulturist of New 
Jersey. This authority vouches for the 
correctness of the figures given below. 
He places the cost of maintaining a 
greenhouse 100 feet by twenty feet about 
$300 a year. When planted in tomatoes 

marketable yield of fruit, 
an experience of some six 


the average 
based on 
years, has been about thirty-two ounces 
per square foot. ‘This fruit, coming on 
the market at a time when supplies 
cannot be brought from the South, and 
are not available from outdoor crops, 
brings a very good price, some of it 
higher and some of it lower, but avera- 
ging, say twenty-four cents a pound. 
Carrying the calculation through on this 
basis, shows a net profit for a house 
having 2,000 square feet of about $428 
per annum.—Flortists’ Exchange. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from Page 209) 
JAPANESE FURNISHINGS 


plain glass panels; what would you use in this 
room? I have enough of the curtain material for 
this room also; would you carry out the brown in 
this room, as they open into each other? 


Answer: I regret that the great number of 


letters ahead of yours has prevented sending you 
the required information earlier. 

Your rooms, as described, sound very attractive 
If you 
will write the firms whose addresses I send, they 


and | thoroughly concur with your ideas. 


will furnish you with prices and cuts of Japan- 
ese furniture. For the couch cover in your 
While 
this is not Japanese, the color is excellent and 
would harmonise with the furnishing of your room. 
Since the Japanese do not use couches at all, there 


room | would recommend a cotton velvet. 


could be no objection to this further inconsistency. 
Wherever Japanese furnishing is adapted to our 
homes, it 1s necessary to modify it to make it 
livable 


suggest that the scrim curtains be worked with 


The paper shows good color, and | would 


dull blue and brown wool in cross stitch, choosing 
some very conventional design. The work should 
be rapid and will be much more decorative than 
the stencil could be. ‘This for your dining-room. 
Over-draperies of raw silk in a shade of dull green- 
ish blue in preference to the peacock blue, may be 
used. These curtains should be hung on either 
side of the window trim, outlining the scrim 
draperes. At your small upper window, the 
silk could be used alone. All curtains should 
excend to the sill only and should be run by a 
casing on small brass rods. 
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(The Standard for Excellence 


» h-epodl 





>) 


IN BUILDERS’ 





FINE 
HARDWARE 





With Correct Designs in 
all the Leading Schools of 
Art is found in the produc- 
tions of 


ror. 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES 
New Britain, Conn. 





A, 




















No. 2150 Napo 
L’Art Nouveau 








School 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


26 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
FACTORIES AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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I send you sample of the velveteen ] recommend, 
also sample of arras cloth which is very decorative 
and much used in Arts and Crafts furnishings. 
My own choice, however, would be for the vel- 
veteen. 

For your living-room use the scrim curtains 
decorated with the wool embroidery with over- 
draperies of the linen taffeta, of which I send you 
sample. This is very artistic, showing quaint 
conventional design on a self colored ground, the 
design being in shades of rose, blue, yellow-tan 
(matching your wall covering) and brown. This 
will make an excellent setting for your Mission 
oak furniture. Use the scrim curtains without 
the embroidery at the glass panels of your front 
door. Run these on small brass rods set at top 
and bottom of window and draw tautly in place. 
The price of the linen taffeta is $2.35 per yard, 
fifty inches wide. 

I am very glad indeed to give you the suggestions 
and forward you the requested addresses. 


DECORATING A RECEPTION-ROOM 


Mrs. W. J. P. of Nebraska, writes: I am anew 
subscriber, having received my first copy of your 
magazine yesterday. I am sure I am going to 
enjoy it immensely, and am writing for your help 
the first thing. I send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, asking a personal reply. We want you 
to tell us how to decorate our reception-room. It 
really is two rooms, a hall and a reception-room, 
but they are only separated by eight-inch pillars, 
so we want to decorate them alike. The reception- 
room has two windows facing east, and one south, 
all three on the porch; it is a room about fourteen 
feet square, the hall is on the north of this room, 
the library opens from this room (that is from 
reception-room) with big folding doors on the 
west. 

The library is decorated in dark green and 
browns, dark green predominating; in all the 
other rooms on the first floor either dark green or 
brown predominates and they all have cream moire 
ceilings. ‘The hall is about six and one-half feet 
wide including staircase which is three and one- 
half feet wide, so you see the hall is not wide, the 
stairway starts with two steps facing south, then a 
landing; over this landing is a small ground-glass 
window; then the steps go to the west to another 
landing then turn south. The newels are all 
perfectly round, six-inch post; I think they are a 
trifle larger at bottom than top; they set on square 
bases; at top of stairs is a column which runs to 
the ceiling from second floor; this column is 
exactly like those between hall and reception-room. 
The staircase is all paneled, as is also the wall by 
the stairs, all the way up, it is paneled in rectangles. 
The west end of hall is also paneled, the piano will 
set there; above the stairs on the north is a large 
window eight and one-half feet by about seven 
and one-half composed of three windows; this is 
as near as I can picture them; the doors are in the 
east end of hall and are the old-fashioned double 
doors. 

The woodwork, posts, panels, floors are all 
in yellow pine, but of very pretty grain. We do 
not want to stain or change the woodwork or floors; 
the furniture for these two rooms is all mahogany, 
with the exception of one Verne-Martin chair. 
The electric fixtures in these rooms consist of a 
large chandelier of brush brass; it is a large ball 
from which droops six opalescent balls,—a side 
wall light in brush brass over the piano, a newel 
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eel 


The “Strong and Steady— 
Always Ready” Kind 


Strong—but neat, at every point and joint— 
Powerful enough to go wherever a wheel will turn— 
So Steady in service that it knows no hitch nor balk, 
whatever the road or load— 
Always Ready, without tinkering and without trouble, 
to perform tasks greater than you could 
reasonably expect of it— 
These are the virtues that make 
the 10-horse power 


Single Cylinder L I AC 
A D | the most popular 
i and most thoroughly 


dependable motor car ever made. 

There are several types—all of which have 

special advantages which your nearest dealer will 
show you. Arrange for a demonstration. 

Model M—10 h. p. 4-passenger Car (Straight Line or Victoria Body); $950 












(Catalog M AK 
Model M Coupe—10 h. p.; $1,350 (Catalog M AK 
Model K-10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Cataleg M AK 
Model G - 20h. p. 4-Cyl. Touring Car ; $2,000 (Catalog G AK 
Model H 30h. p. 4-Cyl. Touring Car ; $2,500 (Catalog H AK 


F. 0. B. Detroit; lamps not included. 
Send for Special Catalog of car in which you are interested. 






















CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. Si. 


EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
=e EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swell. 
ings, etc., Pond’s Extract is the great- 
est household remedy ever produced. 


FREE— Suteventing booklet, “First Aid to 
_ the Injured.” 





Poultry 


You must advertise, if you want to do so profit- 


ably, in a magazine which circulates among peo- 
ple who own their own homes, and who are in 
consequence, interested in everything that goes to 
make the home a success; and as we publish only 
practical articles on this subject, every issue of 
House AND GARDEN will be bought by possible 
customers of yours. Our special heading for 
our Poultry Department will make your advertise- 
ment attract attention. 


PONDS 


YTT | 


6 (AL | 








Special rates on request. 


Rouse Sqarden 


Poultry Department, 
THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 1006 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 

Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 


Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RELIEF DECORATION FOR 
ALL DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


Variety of Designs 


Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


Philadelphia, - 1524 Chestnut Street 


NEW YORK 
7th Ave. and 2h Street 


BOSTON 
182 Washington Street 








Ghe 
Gorton System 
of Heating 


is the ideal system. It embodies all 
the advantages of the Vapor, the 
Vacuum and Hot Water Systems with 
none of their disadvantages or defects. 

The Gorton System less to 
install complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any Steam Fitter. 

We will be pleased to send catalogue 
and give further information on appli- 
cation. 


Gorton @ Lidgerwood Co. 
No. 96 Liberty St. New York, N.Y. 


costs 
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light which is a statue in bronze with a vine twined 
about it, studded with small frosted lights. Now 
please give me an entire scheme of decorating; 
lace curtains, over-draperies, rugs, upholstering, 
and most especially | am anxious to know how to 
decorate the walls. Would you advise 
ceilings We are thinking quite seriously of 
using relief paper, perhaps in panels with the 
tinted decorative cloth. I had thought of a color 
scheme of cream and gold with a suggestion of 
delicate green. I will be so grateful if you will 
plan it all out for me. We desire to have these 
rooms form a dainty reception-room, as we have 
a library, sitting-room and den, for ordinary uses. 


cove 


Answer: Your letter has been given careful 
consideration, and bearing in mind the browns 
and greens you have used, | feel that your best 
cheice would be a very soft yellow grass-cloth for 
the hall wall covering, with the formal green 
drawing-room paper showing conventional design 
with small yellow roses and bow knots. ‘This is 
an English paper and particularly attractive so 
used. I am sending for window draperies to be 
used over lace or white net curtains at your recep- 
tion room windows, Yame Mai silk. The price 
of this is $2.50 per yard, thirty-two inches wide. 
The green mohair velour is suggested for door 
curtains or furniture covering, if you require such. 
Price of this is $4.50 per yard, fifty inches wide. 
You will find the yellow tones of these wall cov- 
erings will harmonize with the yellow pine, and | 
think you will like it better than the covering you 
suggest as this relief work is rather out of date. 
I regret that I have been unable to give this earlier 
attention. 


FURNISHING A NEW HOUSE 


Mr. F. of Tifton, Ga., writes: As a subscriber 
to House AND GarDEN I would like some informa- 
tion regarding the furnishing of a new house; you 
will find a pencil sketch, in the rough, showing the 
rooms to be furnished. House fronts west, long 
living-room across the front with dining-room 
back of it on north side; the two rooms will be 
connected by sliding glass doors, floors continuous 
from one room to the other and of hard wood 
oiled; both rooms will have brick mantels, red in 
living-room, buff in dining-room, chimney in 
living-room will show to ceiling; living-room to be 
used for combination library, sitting-room and 
music-room. Living-room has paneled wainscot 
two feet high with beamed ceiling and an imag- 
inary division with columns in center; dining-room 
has six foot paneled wainscot with plate rack at 
top and four folding glass doors opening on to 
side porch which will be enclosed with screen in 
summer and glass in winter. Our idea is 
to furnish both rooms with “ Crafters ” 
inlaid Mission furniture and have window seats 
made by the same people to match; wainscot 
beamed ceiling and all woodwork to be finished 
dark green dull Mission finish. Would like your 
ideas regarding this way of furnishing also wall 
finish, electric light fixtures, rugs, curtains, etc. 
Will be very glad to hear from you if you can con- 


sistently go into detail. 


Answer: The rooms you describe are inter- 
esting and will allow of most attractive treatment. 
1 am sending you some samples of wall covering 
and drapery materials which I would recommend 
for use, also the ceiling tint. For your woodwork, 





I recommend a green stain such as shown on the 
panel I send. The scheme embodied will make 
an excellent setting for the “Crafters” furniture, 
which you desire to use. For the living-room | 
recommend the light goiden brown Japanese grass- 
cloth, door curtains and upholstery material to 
be of the tapestry which shows conventional figures 
in tans, greens, old red, and dull blue. This will 
harmonize with the red brick of your fireplace. 
For window draperies, the dull green raw silk is 
recommended. These curtains should be run on 
small brass rods by a casing at the top and hang 
straight, reaching only to the window sill. The 
same window treatment is recommended for the 
dining-room windows, save that golden brown 
raw silk be used here. The wall from wainscot 
to ceiling line to be covered with the trellis pattern 
paper showing soft green leaves against golden 
bronze ground. The ceiling tint is attached. 
Plain golden brown velour should be used for the 
door curtain. 

For electric light fixtures, | would recommend 
the bronze finish, showing greenish shades. The 
rugs to be two-tone Saxony or Wilton. You could, 
however, use Oriental rugs of soft rich colors if 
you desire. 


A MODERN SYSTEM OF STEAM 
HEATING 


“THE greatest advantage to be se- 
cured in a heating system is the 
perfect control of the heat supplied. In 
the Gorton System of Heating the 
amount of heat in each individual radi- 
ator can be absolutely controlled, inde- 
pendently of the rest of the system. 

The apparatus is governed by an 
automatic drainage valve on the return 
end of each radiator and an automatic 
relief valve connected to the steam and 
return mains in the cellar. . By simply 
graduating the opening of the radiator 
valve the radiator can be heated in any 
proportion desired, from one or two loops 
to its fullest capacity. 

When the steam is admitted to the 
radiator it will produce a slight pressure 
on the automatic drainage valve, which 
will then be opened sufficiently to allow 
the air, displaced by the steam, and the 
water of condensation, to pass through 
it, down through the return mains to the 
relief valve, by which valve the air is 
removed from the system, and the wa- 
ter returned to the boiler. This relief 
valve is connected to both the steam 
and return mains and is operated by 
the difference ' ‘in pressure in these two 
mains. 

It remains closed until the air, which is 
displaced in the radiator by the steam 
admitted, passes down through the re- 
turn main and reaches the valve, increas- 
ing the pressure and opening the valve. 
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It remains open long enough to equalize 
the pressure between the two pipes and 
then closes. 

This system gives absolute control of 
the heat furnished in any room by the 
occupant of that room; does away with 
all air valves; can be installed by any 
steam fitter, and at a cost less than the 
ordinary hot water system. 


HOW TO USE THE COMMON FLOWERS 
I. M. ANGELL 


Tis important to choose the right 

spot when transplanting the annuals 

to their permanent places, and to ar- 

range them so the colors will not be 
inharmonious. 





China Asters 


Annual Phlox.—Good for a ribbon 
bed. Giving early and brilliant bloom; 
also fine to light up a sober background. 

Annual Larkspur.—For a spot where 
it can be left to sow its own seed for 
next year’s bloom. 

Mignonette. -For a spot near the 
windows, where its perfume can be 
enjoyed. 

Annual Chrysanthemum.— Excellent 
for a long-season showy bedding plant; 
colors mixed. 

Sweet Sultan.—A beautiful member of 
the corn-flower tribe. Sow in a spot 
where it can remain, too delicate to 
stand transplanting. 

Coreopsis.—For cut flowers. They 
show gorgeous shades of yellow, red 
and brown. 


EGK;| 


doors, the ques! “ 
might seem of minor importance, wer 
for three facts : 
1. Everyone uses some form of light. 


2. Most artificial illuminants are more or less dan- 
ywerous. 

3. Most summer homes are built of quick-burning 
materials. 

THE BECK - IDEN is a handsome. portable, 
bronze lamp, burning its own gas, which it makes 
only as fast ds needed. It is clean, odorless and 
smokeless. It has no wick, chimney. oil or mantel. 

AND NO DANGERS like oil lamps, crossed 
wires, or leaky pipes. Nothing to **burn out "’ or attract 
lightning in thunder storms. 

GIVES TWELVE TIMES MORE LIGHT than city 
gas, at about half the cost. Its tiny white flame does not 
perceptibly heat, nor does it burn the oxygen out of the air. 

You can hold your hand over the lamp six inches above 
the flame and not feel it. 
We also make a PORTABLE OUTDOOR LIGHT 
useful for illuminating lawns, drives, stables, etc 
Easily moved from place to place, as desired 
Don't live in the dark about The Perfect 
Light. 
Write today, asking for Booklet 38 
Address 


ACETYLENE LAMP Co. 
60 University Place, New York City 





For Golf 
and Tennis Grounds 


There is no roller made that will give the gen- 
uine satisfaction on golf or tennis grounds that 
a Buch Roller will. Of course there are reasons 
for this and while we cannot detail them here 
we Can point out some features which have put 


Buch’s Lawn, Road and 


Golf Rollers 
ahead of all others. 


First, they are made of the 
best material, by careful, skillful workmen and 
beautifully finished in aluminum. They are 
fitted with interchangeable beariags, a point 
of unusual merit and saving to the buyer. Can 
be used by handorhorse. Extra weights can be 
added giving a wide range of 
adaptability. Made in many 
sizes. Send for free book- 
let and learn all the rea- 
sons why they are the 
best to buy: gives sizes, 
prices, full information. 
A. Buch’s Sons Co,, 
106 Walnut Street, 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

































































Built to order for Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Chicago, Ill. 








Catalogues and Estimates Are Sent Free semeneseann, Clas, Public Institutions, etc.: No. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 593 rill Street, Kendallville, Indiana 


tranches in all principal cities 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


Opal Glass—Porcelain Tile 
and White Wood Lined 
Are Built to Order 


For Fine Residences 


Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Public Institutions, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, etc. 


They are without question the most perfect re- 
frigerators built, and are used and endorsed by 
thousands of architects, physicians, sanitary ex- 
perts, prominent people, clubs, hotels, etc. 


The [IcCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


is admitted to be the best system of refrigeration ever invented, and insures a perfect circulation of absolutely pure, cold, 
dry air—so perfect that salt and matches can be kept ina McCray Refrigerator without becoming damp 
the faintest suspicion of a foul odor about the McCray Refrigerator. 
sweet, dry and sanitary, and keep food in perfect condition 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS TO-DAY, and let us send you the valuable book “How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


There is never 


They can be iced from outdoors, are always clean, 


Catalogue No. 81 for Residences; No. 46 for Hotels, 


57 for 


Markets ; No. 64 for Grocers ; No. 71 for Florists. 

















The man who buys any 
other Typewriter always 
HOPES it will a 
be as good asthe J 
Remington S&S 


Remington Typewriter Company 









110 S. NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Va 
Send for 


U-BAR GREENHOUSE CATALOG 


It .tells how they are different 
Why they are “Sunshine Shops” 





PIERSON U-BAR CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 








\ 
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Horses 

Wealthy people, the kind that 
subscribe to Rouse®Garten, living 
in the suburban districts of our 
large cities, must have horses for 
driving and station work. Your 
advertisement published, as we 
will publish it, will attract the at- 
tention of buyers. Special rates 
and several other inducements 
will be sent upon request. 





A New Remarkable Carolina 


Mountain Plant 


Stenanthium robustum (Mountain 
Feather Fleece) 


This remarkable hardy perennial! is our best new 
introduction, and is among the showiest of all 
herbaceous plants. The unfolding buds of light 
green tinge, gradually becoming whiter, until at 
last they burst forth into a veritable snowbank of 
drooping, fleecy bloom of purest white, the pani- 





cles often 2 to 3 feet long. In September the 
flowers turn to shades of pink and purple. A vig- 
orous perennial 5 to 8 feet and absolutely hardy. 
Of easy cultivation. Rich soil and ordinary bor- 
der location. Illustration inadequately conveys 
beauty of the delicate, feathered, drooping flow- 
ers. When known, will be planted 7, wens 
Prices, mail or ex., prepaid, BACH 
Size 1, Largest Size 60 $5. 00 $26 00 
Size 2. Strong Plants - - - 40 3.00 16.00 
Size 3, Small Strong Plants 25 2.00 11.00 

The most beautiful American Gardens 

have acquired their distinctiveness and charm through proper 

use of our exquisite 


Native American Plants 


In no other way may the harmony and unity of American land- 
scape be preserved and enhanced, while 


A Too Large Use of Exotics 


however choice, results in harsh effects and clashes of color and 
form, in other words, *‘ plants out of place’ 


HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


in North Carolina, is the home of the gorgeous and rare Azaleas 
of the Carolina mountains. 4800 feet elevation 


Kelsey's Hardy American Plant Cotsies. 
the finest published, is FREE 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner, Salem, Mass. 
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BOSTON TO 


Wharf 
magnificent steamers “Prince 
Meantime, 
information, rates, folders, tours, etc. 
mer Homes in Nova Scotia” 


George,” 
in commission, 


R. U. PARKER, Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 





VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
LAND OF EVANGELIN® 





w A 
_— 






ATLANTIC RAILWA} 
HALIFAX =ST.JOHN 


r SHE main highway of travel from Boston to ali points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

(foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect June 23, the 

“Prince Arthur,” 

sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M. 


. particularly illustrated booklets, “ Sum- 
and “ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
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YARMOUT 


Daily service from Long 


and “Boston,” 
For all 


write to 





THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





EVERY FOOT IS 


SILVER LAKE “A” 


STAMPED IN RED 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 
The Lawrence Scientific Schoo! 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechani- 
eal, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Physics, 
on Biology and Geology 

SALINE, 15 


For further information, address W. C. 





University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 
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SAMSON SPOT CORD 









SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


Boston, Mass. 


Monarch Sash Chains 


THE BEST CHAIN MADE 
GREATEST TENSILE STRENGTH 


HERE. MANUFACTURED BY 


IMPORTANT. Bridgeport Chain Co., ores 












Scabiosa.—For the cutting bed. 
Graceful flowers on very long stems 

Canna.—For masses where a tropical 
looking plant is needed. 

Petunias.—For beds, window-boxes 
or hanging baskets. Can _ stand a 
drought and will give a very long season 
of bloom. Especially good for succes- 
sion. 

Marigolds.—To lighten up a dull spot. 
They give a blaze of yellow and orange 
which will last late into'the season. 

Dahlias.—F or a spot where tall showy 
plants are wanted. Single flowers some- 
times six inches across and with very 
long stems. 

China Asters.—For succession plant- 
ing for fall bloom. They do not mind 
the first slight frosts. 

Wallflowers. — For late bloom or a 
cold spot where the more tender flowers 
will not thrive. 

Castor Bean.—For an 
quick-growing hedge. 
size if not transplanted. 

Verbena. — For a spot where low- 
growing and bright blooming plants are 
desired. 

Salvia. 
in the fall. 

Sweet Peas.—To sow in September 
for early bloom the next season. 


inexpensive, 
Grows to greater 


For a display of brilliant red 





THE DAVENPORT FILTER-PLANT 


WHAT is described as the best filter- 

plant in the world is that which 
Was put in operation at Davenport, lowa, 
about nine years ago. ‘The conditions 
to be met required exceptional service. 
Mississippi water is used, and that in 
its natural condition is about one-fourth 
mud, with an unknown but large pro- 
portion of microbes. With the filtering- 
plant 7,500,000 gallons of this muddy 
fluid is daily made as clear and as 
sparkling as spring water. At the point 
of the river from which the water is 
drawn, the Mississippi has a current of 
about five miles an hour, and dashes 
over the Rock Island rapids, giving it 
complete aeration, oxidation and dilu- 
tion, all of which tend to its purification. 
The sand used in the filters is brought 
from Horn Island in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The peculiar nature of this sand is that 
each grain is of almost equal texture and 
a perfect crystal. This is a very costly 
departure. The ordinary sand that is 
used for filtering purposes is porous, 
and therefore does not in all respects 
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answer the requirements, as it permits 
lodgments in its pores for the microbes. 
The sediment and all the microbes that 
the unfiltered water yields necessarily 
remain on top of the sand in the filters. 
It is in the economical and certain 
removal of this impure matter that the 
chief excellence of this great plant lies. 
The process of cleansing the sand is not 
unlike that operative in hydraulic mining. 
Thousands of fine, powerful jets of water 
are applied directly to the place where 
the impurities are located. At the 
same time the sand is washed by forcing 
the water upward through the bed of 
sand, instead of allowing the water to 
penetrate from the top to the bottom. 
Each separate particle of the filter’s 
contents is turned around and ground 
until it has practically been scoured. 
Then, when all the impure matter has 
been collected and floats in the water at 
the top of the sand used for filtration 
purposes, it is forced back into the river 
again through a drain that is constructed 
especially for that purpose. The suc- 
cess of the Davenport plant is regarded 
as a solution of the water-supply ques- 
tion for nearly all Western cities.—New 


York Evening Post. 


AGLANCE AT THE DECORATIVE 
QUALITY IN GLASS 


HE origin of  glass-making is 
shrouded in mystery. Egypt, 
as usual in artistic research, furnishes us 
with the earliest positive evidence of its 
practice—in representations on monu- 
ments, dating back over 4,000 years, 
of glass bottles containing red wine; 
while paintings in tombs picture a 
process of glass-blowing remarkably 
like the method used to-day. And the 
oldest glass left to us is Egyptian, of a 
dusky green color, in a very good state 
of preservation, probably due to the 
dryness of the climate. 

The next in date is the greenish glass 
found at Nineveh, and supposed to date 
back to 722 B. C. It is curious to note 
that even in these early examples we 
find an appreciation of the decorative 
value of the material, since the glass 
found at Nineveh is described as bearing 
lions and other characters, and again 
also the names of the rulers at that time. 
But more plentiful and accessible to us 
who live on this outer edge of the art 
world is the glass found at Pompeii and 


















lothes Dryers 
Out of Sight After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dishigur- 
ing clothes posts to mar the lawn. 
Holds 150 feet of line. The sensible 
clothes dryer for particular people, at 
prices within reach of all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

, ‘ Write for Catalog 72. 

HILL DRYER CO., 398 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. Also Balcony Dryers 















































Doors of Distinction 


The character of the door plays a most important part in carrying out the architectural 
motif of any building. It should, of itself, give that artistic appearance of complete harmony 
with the treatment of the general exterior or interior style of architecture. 


Morgan Doors 


meet every architectural requirement and lend a touch of genuine refinement and quiet good 

taste. They become a permanent part of the building, making it more desirable as a dwelling 

and materially adding to its value. Morgan Doors are identical with all that is correct in 

design, finish and construction and are sold under an agreement that is an unconditional 
4 guarantee of satisfactory service. 


{ Write for our handsome illustrated book, ‘*‘The Door Beautiful,’ show- 
ing more of the detail of the beauty and design of the Morgan Door. 


i Morgan Company, Oth Street, OshKosh, Wis. 


Distributed By—Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Morgan 





Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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be AN DSCAPE. DESIGNING 


rT eatmet ir grounds means 
that h tree —#, shrub must be properly placed as 
well a perfectly grown hur tree ind shrube are 
perfect when they enve the nureery We like to 
‘ place them through pul LANDSCAPE DE 
v aie | MI NT 
We offer suggestions from your own sketch or take 
entire “enaren from the topographical survey to the 
personal selection and placing of the stock from a 
wealth of Native ind imported Shrube and Trees 
in our Nurseries 
New Nursery Book beautifully flustrated brim 
ming with things that will interest all lovers of Trees 
Shrute and terbaceous Vlantse—just out A post 
ird to the following address will bring you one free 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO 


Room 4 Queens, Long Island 
Landscape Department Othces Rooms 9094-95 Met- 
ropolitan Life Bldg New York, N.Y 








MENNENS 


BORATED TEE ET POWDER 


ALCU 
Maytime 
Flowers 


are not mor w“ : r 
Winter's i ! 
is Mennen’s Borate 4 Tal. 
cum Powder to t! 
raw exin gl 
wind of early 
woman who va 

plexion, and to 

10 shaves In tl 

nen's comes first 
{ t and safest of bh 
and thing t t powders 
Put up in non-refillable 
hoses, for your protection f 
Mennen's face ltaon the cover, 
ii « genuine and & guarantee 
ef purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Meld everywhere, or 
by mall @ cents 


‘ 

Sample Pree 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Iry Mennen's Vie- 
let (Berated by ny 
‘ ver ow wr ' 
the 


ent of freah 
out Parma Vi leta. 


IVES 
PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


PREVENTS Drafts, DusT ANDO WindDOW RATTLING. 


IVES’ PATENT 
“4, 


Window Stop Adjuster. 
PATENTED, 


“eS II 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
ribe and heavy bed that will not cup, turn of b .d in tightening 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. o. IVES CO.. New 
Heaven, Coan., U. 5. A. Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
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Whiting Papers 


Are the Standard 


Fine Writing Papers for Social Corre- 
spondence, the Club, the Boudoir, the 
Den, the Office, the Hotel and general 
business Use. They set the fashion and 
have led the trade for forty years. Make 
forty tons a day of Standard Fine Wnit- 
ing Papers, including the famous 


French Chambray 


French Organdie, Organdie Glacé and 
other specialties in Woven Linen and 
Bond Papers 

Awarded the Grand Prize at the last 
World's Exposition. The only 
first prize ever given American papers 
Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


™ 
a aris 


Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Mills at 
aCihin Cue 








50 Calling Cards for 5c. 


One hundred for 75 cents. Perfect style, best quality, cor 
rect sizes for women or men, Street address line, 25 cents 
additional for each 50 

BUREAU PRESS, 68 Devonshire St., Boston 





MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 


}-ay woven by Mexicans in Mexice from palm 
Double wea jurable and light 
we “ee t, with colored design in brim. Re 
ta at $§r. Postps' for 2 for goc., to 
atroduce our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work Same hat, plair, go« both tor 7sc. 
Large, medium and smal! sizes. Fine for 
fishing, outings and gardening 
jog of Mexican Sombreros FREF 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B X 5, Mesilla Park, w. M. 


505 


Art cata- 





Largest Retailers Indian- Mert tcan Handicraft in World 
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at Herculaneum, in Roman and Cypriote 
tombs. Before these splendid speci- 
mens of iridescence we stand in baffled 
wonder, conscious of the utter failure of 
language to describe their beauty. 

And yet all their charm is but decay; 
it is the song of the dying swan, the glow 
of a closing day, the falling of the 
autumn leaf, the passing away of a 
lovely spirit. Much controversy as to 
the method of obtaining such effects, 
and much bewailing a “‘lost art,’ was 
caused on the first discovery of these 
iridescent vessels, until it was proved 
beyond a doubt that their peculiar 
property was really the prismatic break- 
ing of the light by minute scales on the 
surface of the glass caused by the action 
of time and the elements. ‘This isa fact 
which any one can establish for himself 
by dipping a specimen in water, when 
the spaces between the scales will be filled 
and the iridescence will disappear, to 
return when the water has evaporated. 

Another form of decorative glass, of 
Roman make, was the so-called mosaic 
cane. The Romans had many colors 
of glass, and in these canes many colored 
threads of glass were tied together so as 
to make a design in their end view or 
sectional face, when welded together 
by heat. ‘These canes were then broken 
into slices, which were fused with other 
glass into vessels of various forms. 
The canes were made of large threads, 
and by drawing them out the mo- 
saic could be reduced in fineness to any 
degree. 

Still another method of decoration 
was the cameo glass, usually a figure cut 
out of white glass, with a blue ground 
all or partly exposed. Of this the cele- 
brated Barberini or Portland vase is the 
most noted example existing, a style 
which evidently suggested the modern 
“Wedgwood ”’ ware in pottery; in fact, 
Wedgwood was commissioned to repro- 
duce the Portland vase. Many smaller 
pieces and fragments in this method are 
to be seen in museums, and are even 
now being discovered. Enameled glass 
was also well known among the Romans 
but more especially among a few of the 
Eastern nations. Still, Oriental speci- 
mens are extremely rare—which reminds 
one that to the present day the Eastern 
people in general have hardly anything 
to show in glass work. 


[From an Address by Mr. Otto Heinigke before the 
Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn.) 
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AMERICAN LOVE OF HOME Going to Build | 


Remember this: 








of the well-to-do American, “fan 
Idler” tells the following stories in the 


“I was taken through a very large and 


handsome residence lately, with the Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 


thoroughness that only the owner of a outlive the building without paint or repairs. 
new house has the cruelty to inflict on Can you sy mare of & reefr Or am meret 





Our Free { the tin people ” tin roofs. the pates® pase’e oe yatens vocm. 
his defenceless victims. One is not ]]] Roof Book ohtnate 8 > a a the alate people om alate a: 
. gives the word of All the facts about a e x. rite for it now ! 
allowed to pass a closet or an electric- Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Hood Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
bell without having its particular use be 





A poor roof is like a mortgage on your house. 
APROPOS of the peripatetic habits Buy or repair a house? Regular as interest days, repair bills will come 

due. Like the mortgage you'll have to redeem 
(renew) your roof. And you have nothing to show for the money spent 
except perhaps cracked ceilings, cracked walls, damaged ee sick- 
“New York Evening Post” ness, heart-burnings, inconvenience and annoyance. 
























and convenience explained, is forced to 
look up coal-slides and down air-shafts, 
and every secret place, from the cellar 
to the fire-escape, is revealed to him. 
[ noticed that a certain arrangement of 
the rooms seemed to repeat itself on 
each floor, and even several times on a 
floor. 

‘“‘] remarked this to my host. ‘You 
notice it,’ he said, with a blush of pride, 
‘it is my wife’s idea. The truth is, my 








daughters are of a marrying age, and my 
sons are starting out for themselves, and 
as this house is a great deal too big for 
us two old people to live in alone, we 
have planned it so that at any time it can 
be changed into an apartment house, at 
a nominal expense. It is even wired, 


and plumbed with that in view. 

“This answer positively took my OL W E :. L 
breath away. I looked at my host in \ 
amazement. It was hard to believe LAWN \ MOWERS 
that a man past middle age, who after 
years of the hardest toil could afford to 
put half a million into a house for him- 
self and his children, and store it with 
costly and beautiful things, could have 
the courage to look so far into the future 
as to see all his work undone, his home 


turned into another use, and himself and AND HORSE MOTOR AU GRADES ALL Sizes 
his wife afloat in the world without a On the parks of Greater New York are more 
» > a than 6o0 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
root over their wealthy old heads. Surely that have been used constantly during the cutting 
° PY. ae 2 a a e* season for the last seven years. 
this was the ‘Spirit of the Age’ in its This speaks for itself, 


purest expression, the more strikingly so ee” LAWN geri — ~~ 
* ° < © Coldwe ree Gu, 2 

that he seemed to feel rather pride than 

anything else in his i ingenious combina- 





decorative effect of any apartment. 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


are made in exquisite shades and tints that 
blend perfectly with color schemes of wood 
work and furnishings, thus producing the 
most artistic and beautiful interiors. 


suited to your needs, showing actual samples 
of FAB-RI-KO-NA in natural shades, 


MR. C. H. FORBES- LINDSAY 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President 
Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama 
has been well done. 

The facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready 
for you in his book, just issued : 


PANAMA 


The Isthmus and the Canal 


Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys. 


ONE DOLLAR NET 
At all bookstores. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers Philadelohia 





Beautiful Interiors 


Artistic wall coverings will enhance the 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


TRADE MARK 


Our experts will devise a color scheme 


Write for fullinformation about 
this special and valuable service. 
H. B. WICCIN’S SONS CO., 
14 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 








tion. He liked the city well enough 
now, but nothing proved to him that he 
would like it in ten years. He and his 
wife had lived in twenty cities since they 
began their brave fight with fortune, far 
away in a little Eastern town. They 
had since changed their skin with each 
ascending rung of the ladder of success, 
these annoyances. 

and beyond a faded daguerreotype of 

two of ‘the children’ and a few modest SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


pieces of jewelry stored away with the WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
wedding-ring, it is doubtful if they] 13» N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 














MORTAR COLORS 
BLACK RED BROWN BUFF 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 





NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 
Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab. 








The original and standard colors 
for interior and exterior mortar. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CANITA 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 


¢ M4 ‘ — pei © 24 






OFF THE DIRT” 
WALLS COVERED WITH SANITAS LAST YEAR 


have been easily cleaned every day since—for SANITAS is the washable wall covering. 
lt has become incidental to the housemaid's work to quickly clean every soiled spot to wipe away all 
dust and dirt This Spring the walls are as good as new. 
Not clean only —but fresh and bright—for SANITAS colors will not fade. 


arranged at will no difference in colors behind and around them. 


CONTRAST THIS WITH WALL PAPER! 


Cleansing impossible. Fading inevitable—doubly evident the moment a picture is moved. 


Use SANITAS this Spring, instead of wall paper 


atm" ia 


Pictures can now be re- 


vil colors. 
osts no mote than a“ ood cartridge paper. 


ll paper, se is made on strong muslin with 
urtace. 
















IN PRIZES 


w SANITAS has been used, we ay Fs e lou y hee es: lst, $100; ny bee 


saihu lina ninenaten ze wey a. th. Contest open 
i. Contestants need not persona ally be users A SANITAS. 


sal pene! sketches of artistic and » suggestive interiors. Send now. 


TOI | al DOWD 9. Dept.o9 320 Srestens, New York 











“lowers 


Evergreens and Conifers 


for 


Gardens Old and New 


We have acres planted with choice and 
ordinary varieties of handsome and ordinary 
specimens, suited for every style of planting. 

Our Landscape Department is equipped 
to assist you in the selection of Evergreens for 
special locations and plantings, or in other 
landscape problems that you may have. 

See our new illustrated General Catalogue 
We 

invite you to visit our Nursery and personally 
select the stock we produce for every kind of garden. 


if you expect to purchase Evergreens. 


The general supervision of private estates and public grounds a specialty. 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 























IMITATIONS PAY 
THE DEALER A 
LARGER PROFIT, 


otherwise you would 
never be offered a substi- 
tute, when you ask for an 
advertised article. Im1- 
tations are not advertised 
because they are not per- 
manent. For every genu- 
ine article there are many 
imitations. The imitator 
has no reputation to sus- 
tain—the advertiser has. 
It stands to reason that 
the advertised article is 
the best, otherwise the 
public would not buy it 
and the advertising could 
not be continued. When 
you ask for an advertised 


article, see that you get it. 


REFUSE 
IMITATIONS. 
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owned a single object belonging to their 
early life. 

“Another case occurs to me. Near 
the village where I pass my summers 
there lived an elderly, childless couple 
on a splendid estate, combining every- 
thing a fastidious taste could demand. 
One fine morning this place was sold, 
the important library divided between 
the village and their native city, the 
furniture sold or given away, even the 
bric-a-brac; everything went, and at 
the end the things no one wanted were 
made into a bonfire and burned. A 
neighbor, asking why all this was being 
fan was told by the lady, ‘We are 
tired of it all, and have decided to be 
Bohemians for the rest of our lives.’ 

This couple are now wandering about 
Europe, and half-a-dozen trunks con- 
tain their belongings.” 


NARROW GROWING HEDGE PLANTS 
“p BERE are times when something 
a 


deciduous or evergreen 
nature and of a narrow growth is wanted 
for screening or division purposes and 
where there is no room for anything that 
spreads. Should it be an evergreen 
that is wanted there is a choice between 
the American and the Chinese arbor- 
vite, the Euonymus Japonicus and, 
perhaps, some of the retinisporas. For 
the Northern States all are hardy except- 
ing the euonymus, which cannot be 
depended on where winters are severe. 
It does well in the States South of Penn- 
sylvania; and the Chinese arbor-vite, 
although quite hardy in the Middle 
States, does much better South than 
North. 

When something of a _ deciduous 
nature is in mind there is nothing better 
than the good old althza, the rose of 
Sharon, as it is called, but the tamarisk 
is also a very good shrub to use. 

For tall, slender growth, nothing 
equals the American arbor-vite and this 
can be recommended with confidence. 
It will grow in a narrow space, requiring 
only head room, and its height may be 
circumscribed if necessary by heading 
back the plants. It still leads all other 
sorts for use in the way described. The 
Chinese arbor-vite is also good, but it 
does not make such a bushy growth as 
the other. 

In the way of making height and 
requiring but little room for side growth, 
the althza is a counterpart of the arbor- 


JAP ALA 


JAP PLA 
+ 
f 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “wears like iron.” Heel 
prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about 
the house from cellar to garret; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal, 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Some dealers will not buy JAP- A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT 
f your dealer offers youa substitute, decline it. He will get JAP- A- LAC for you if you jnsist on it. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. Free for the asking. 








If building, write fo - l Finishi [ If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LA “ 

aicainen Sher ail te celal too 4 send us his name and 10c (except for Gold 
Our Architectural fee Rebel Wessichen which is 25c) to cover cost of mailing, and 
are of the highest quality. we will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 


563 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. int in the United States. 





























Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 


by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (‘‘ the best wood 
preservative known"’), pure linseed oi!, and 
the best pigments, and give soft, velvety 
coloring effects (moss-greens, bark-browns, 
silver-grays, etc.) that look better and wear 
better than any others. 50% cheaper than 
paint. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


a ae Agents at all Centrul Poinis 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston Cabot’s Sheathing “‘ Quilt’’ makes warm houses 
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THE 


Bems one of a 


COLONIAL 


HALL 


talks on In 


Oo] espe tal interest to 


series of little 


terior Decoration 


readers of House AND GARDEN 
hil hal hown here while wholly Lo 
lonial in design and treatment, is en 
| tirely suitable to embody in a: house of 
modified Colomal style 
The standing woodwork has been treated with 


Ivory Eggshel-White Enamel, which harmoni 
ously combines with the birch hand rai! and treads 
of the stair which have been stained with one 
coat of Chicago Varnish Company Mahogany 
Stam The treatment here has been one coat of 
stain, one coat of Orange Shellac, and one coat 


Eggshel-La In this case, the last coat has 
ben lightly rubhe d to give the effect of the r thbed 
wax finish used in the old Cs 

In the old days labor was cheap, and 


lonial houses 
a semi- 


weekly waxing "and rubbing of mahogany was 
part of the routine of the housework. In these 
present days of the strenuous life, there its no 
time for this, and gladly the housewife welcomes 


furniture which, 
further care 
Eggshel-Lac 
a durable and 


the finish for woodwork and 
once properly applied, requires no 
other than the regular 
does not spot water, 
beautiful finish 

The /vory / geshel 
have been fully disci 
Sample panels 


Regshel-la 


cleaning 
with and is 
and Egeshel-White Enamel 
issed in a previous paper 
showing Mahogany stain and 
finish on birch will be sent upon re 
quest, together with sample panel showing /vory 
Egeshel-White Enamel 


The walls in this hall are covered with paper 


of true Colonial design in two tones of yellow. 
Yellow raw silk over-draperies hang at the win- 
dows, reaching only to the sill; next the glass, 
white net curtains are set. The ceiling is ivory 


woodwork 
\ bedroom will be the toprK 
and should prove 
It will be notice 


white matching the 
for next month, 
very interesting 

d that each 


month we are endea 


voring to give our re aders some good, practical 
information These “Little Talks” by Margaret 
Greenleaf, the Consulting Decorator, must neces 


earily be somewhat brief, so 
heen made 


gestions for the 


arrangements have 
wishing to obtain sug- 
decoration of their homes or 


whereby anyone 


special rooms may receive same by writing to 
Misa Greenleaf. at 22 Vesey Street. New York, 
and she will, without charge of any kind, work 


out a plan for you, giving full details of just what 


should do. 


you sending samples of the various 
wood finishes, papers an! draperies 
Write to-day for copy of “The Home Ideal,” 


by Margaret Greenleaf, 
floor finish 


also wood panel showing 


Send ten cents to cover postage 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
31 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 
New York. 


32 Vesey Street, 
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vite. These can be set out of various 
colors one color after the other in regu- 
lar order, but see to it that they are all 
equally good growers as there are some 
varieties that do not keep pace with 
others in growth and when used the 
uniformity of the hedge is broken. 
The very late period in spring that the 
althaa bursts into leaf is a great advan- 
tage to those who wish to plant it late.— 


Joseph Meehan, in Florists’ Exchange. 


JAPANESE MORNING-GLORIES AS 
HOUSE PLANTS 


CLARENCE M. WEED 


SD, IMPARATIVELY 


A 


few annual 
plants can be brought into blos- 
som successfully from seed sown in pots 
or window-boxes. Of these few the 
Japanese or Imperial morning- -glories 
are among the most interesting and 
beautiful as well as among the easiest 
to grow. As is well known these are 
the most attractive of all the morning- 
glories. They were introduced from 
Japan a few years ago and have become 
popular for outdoor planting on account 
of their ease of culture and the size and 
beauty of their blossoms. The latter 
vary greatly in their form and color and 
are among the most gorgeous of all gar- 
den flowers. 

The commonest reason for failure 
with these flowers is due to the fact that 
the outer covering of the seed is very 
hard. In. order to insure germination 
a corner of the seed-coat should be 
notched with a file that the moisture of 
the soil may get access to the interior 
and enable the miniature seedling to 
break through the surrounding wall. 
[ have found it worth while to notch the 
seeds and then place them in a shallow 
dish holding a little water. As fast 
as the seeds became swollen I took them 
out and planted them. 

For growing these plants indoors 
window-boxes have some advantages 
over single flower pots. They hold the 
moisture better, are more even in tem- 
perature and give more room for root 
growths in proportion to the space 
occupied. I have had good success in 
growing them in zinc window-boxes, 
containing good garden soil, about four 
inches deep and five inches wide, the 
box running the length of a good sized 
window. ‘The seeds were planted about 
four inches apart and came up quickly. 
The plants were vigorous and began 











Japanese Imperial Morning-Glory 


blossoming within a few weeks, when only 
six or eight inches high. They continued 
to grow and blossom throughout the 
spring making a very attractive display. 

The only pests that attacked them 
were the ever-present plant-lice or green- 
flies. ‘These may be discouraged by 
frequent sprayings with some insecticide, 
soap-suds or some tobacco solution, such 
as may be obtained at the florists’ 
shops. 


THE MESA ENCANTADA 
W. HODGE, of the Bureau of Eth- 


* nology, Smithsonian Institution, 
has recently returned from an expedi- 
tion to the Enchanted Mesa of New 
Mexico, which has excited the interest 
of scientists and the daring of exploring 
parties. It was brought into promi- 
nence a few months ago by the expedi- 
tion of Professor William Libbey, of 
Princeton University, who took rope- 
throwing mortars, huge kites, balloons, 
and tons of apparatus to scale this 
hitherto inaccessible table-land. 

Professor Libbey reported no evi- 
dences of early occupancy. Mr. Hodge’s 
explorations have brought different 
results, however, for after scaling the 
mesa he spent some time on_ the 
summit, found a number of fragments of 
pottery, shell bracelets, and stone axes, 
establishing conclusively that the top of 
the mesa was at one time inhabited. 

Mr. Hodge was sent by the Bureau of 
Ethnology to examine a series of ruins 
in Western New Mexico and to attend 
the “snake dance” of the Moki Indians. 
This done, he was directed to proceed to 
the Mesa Encantada and scaleits precipi- 
tous walls in any way he saw fit. 

‘He procured an extension ladder 
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comprising six sections of six feet each, 
together with an ample supply of rope, 
and proceeded to the mesa on Septem- 
ber 3d, accompanied by Major George 
H. Pradt, Deputy United States Sur- 
veyor at Laguna, New Mexico, who is 
familiar with that section, A. C. Vroman 
of Pasadena, Cal., who acted as photog- 
rapher of the expedition, Mr. H. C. 
Hayt of Chicago, and two Laguna 
Indians. 

The mesa was determined to be 431 
feet from the western plain to the top of 
the highest pinnacle above the cleft, and 
the talus at the base of the cleft 224 feet 
above the plain. The climb was without 
any serious difficulty, until the party 
reached a great sand stone. The lad- 
ders were hauled section by section to 
this point by means of the ropes, then 
fitted together and raised against the 
cliff. Mr. Hodge ascended to the top 
and climbing over the slope immediately 
above succeeded in lashing the top of 
the ladder to a huge boulder that had 
fallen from above and lodged on the 
terrace some twenty feet from the sum- 
mit. The ladder was then ascended by 
the remainder of the party and the top 
easily reached. ‘The ascent to the sum- 
mit took exactly two hours and a 
quarter. 

The explorers had not been on the 
summit of the mesa five minutes before 
Major Pradt picked up a fragment of 
ancient pottery. 

During the afternoon and the next 
day Mr. Hodge examined the ground 
critically, while Major Pradt made a 
survey of the mesa and Mr. Vroman 
secured a number of photographs. “Iwo 
potsherds, two stone axes (broken), a 
fragment of a shell bracelet, and a stone 
arrow-point were the chief evidences of 
former occupancy found on the narrow 
storm-swept crest; but abundant pot- 
sherds, etc., were found in the talus 
swept down from the summit. All 
vestiges of the ancient trail ascending 
the talus and continued thence to the 
summit by hand and footholds in the 
solid rock have been obliterated, but 
some traces of the holes remain. ‘This 
verification of an Indian tradition not- 
able for inherent evidence of accuracy 
is peculiarly gratifying to the students 
of anthropology. 

Professor Libbey’s ladder was discov- 
ered still lashed in place above the cleft. 

Mr. Hodge’s researches will arouse 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


In making garden fur- 
niture, from original 
designs as well as when 
antiques are copied, 

absolutely necessary. 
We have the most per- 
fect example in com- 
position and natural 
stone, of Fountains, 
Well-heads, Seats, Sun- 
dials, Vases, Statues 
and Fonts, for the hall 
and garden, whether 
it is Italian, French, 
Japanese or English. 


We have a new catalogue 
beautifully illustrated of 
132 pages, a perfect fund 
of information to anyone 
who is interested in the 
garden. 


J. FRANKLIN WHITMAN 


COMPANY 
Modelers and Sculptors 


Twelfth and Noble Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





great interest among American ethnolo- 
gists and archzologists, inasmuch as 
they are said to show that Indian tradi- 
tion should not be dismissed ‘as 'merely 
mythical after only casual exploration. _- 


New York Times. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
W. C. Ecan 
HERE has been considerable dis- | 


cussion lately in some of the 
horticultural trade papers about a pro- 
ceeding that may be of interest to your 
readers. 

It appears that last spring a gentle- 
man who had built a house in a subur- 
ban village was called upon by a man 
claiming to be a landscape gardener. 
This man offered to plan and lay out the 
grounds free of charge, provided the 
owner bought the material from him, he 
claiming that he could buy at wholesale 
prices and that the difference between 
and what the owner would have to pay 
compensated him for his trouble. He 
agreed to furnish plans and a list, which 
he did, the list embracing 350 plants. 
In the meantime the owner called in a 
friend who was familiar with laying out 
plans and requested him to furnish a 
list of what would be required to prop- 
erly plant the place. ‘This was done and 
the list included only forty plants. 
Fortunately, he was in time to prevent 
this pseudo landscape gardener from 
cluttering up the grounds with an undue 
number of shrubs. The scheme was 
readily apparent—the more plants he 
could force upon his unsuspecting cus- 
tomer, the larger his commissions. 

The art of landscape gardening is 
obtainable only after a long and expen- 
sive preparation and is as much of an 
art as that of medicine, architecture or 
any in the list, and the ability to con- 
ceive and prepare plans is as much a 
part of tl.at art as the diagnosis of a case 
of illness is to the physician and no land- 
scape gardener of any reputation would 
any sooner think of donating that part 
of his services than a physician would 
agree to diagnose a case free of charge 
if you would pay him to prescribe for it. 
There are tricks in all trades and rogues 
in all professions and one should be on 
the lookout for them. The art of land- 
scaping requires a special training and 
the more naturally fitted the man is for 
the calling the more proficient he 
becomes. Some men are born artists, 
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Country Clubs 


A series of illustrated articles of the 
leading Country Clubs throughout 
the United States and England. The 
history of each club will be embod- 
ied in the descriptive text, and much 
that is characteristic and individual 
of the environment and climatic con- 
ditions will be illustrated. The arch- 
itecture, beautiful landscape effects, 
and the different methods of indoor 
arrangements shown in this series 
will be invaluable to those who 
intend to remodel their own clubs, 
or to erect others, and particularly 
to every member of the clubs illus- 
trated. New and beautiful photo- 
graphs of the interior and grounds 
of each club will illustrate the arti- 
cles. This series is the only one in 
existence which has ever taken up 
seriously the country club, its beauty 
and its usefulness. 

Each member should have an 
especial pride and interest in the 
article which describes his own club 
and should have a copy to preserve 
it. The first club illustrated in this 
series was the Germantown Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia, March, 1907. 
Subscribe for the year and obtain 
the entire series. Yearly subscrip- 
tion $3; single number 25 cents. 


Rouse Garien 








Real Estate 


An advertisement of 
City, Country, Suburban, 
Sea Shore and Mountain 
property can be adver- 
tised to great advantage 
in our Real Estate De- 
partment. 

Our entire circulation 
is among People of wealth 
and who are keenly inter- 
ested. Your Advertise- 
ment will be published 
under aspecially designed 
heading, and will attract 
attention. Special rates 
on request. 


FlouseGanien 


Real Estate Department, 
1006 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
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and if they follow the profession and 
augment their natural abilities with 
due study they become the artists of 
history and so it is with those who paint 
with the colors of the shrubs and trees. 

On most all places and all of any size, 
the services of a landscape gardener is as 
necessary as that of the architect, for 
the laying out of the grounds should be 
right at the start. Changes afterwards 
cause unnecessary cost and loss of 


‘time. 


A man may be a good carpenter but a 
poor architect. So, also, a man may 
be a good gardener but not a landscape 
one. It is sometimes well to call in the 
services of a landscape gardener even 
before the purchase of a site, as there 
may be a choice of location offered, both 
of equal attraction, as far as the owner 
can see, but one capable of making the 
more attractive home and at less expense 
in the grading and preparation. The 
skilled landscape gardener can tell at a 
glance the capabilities of a place and 
often save the purchaser a considerable 
sum of money. 

The same care however must be 
observed in choosing your adviser as in 
selecting an architect. 

While avoiding the would-be land- 
scape gardener who offers his services 
free beware, also, of the itinerant tree 
peddlers who go to nurseries and buy 
the left overs, the culls that reputable 
nurserymen would not sell to their cus- 
tomers. These are packed in bundles 
and shipped to several points along a 
railroad. The peddler then visits these 
stations and engages a laborer to dig 
holes and by plausible arguments 
induces his victims to buy his discarded 
stock at fancy prices, he agreeing’ to 
plant them “for nothing.” 

I know one instance where a lady was 
sold a crippled maiden-hair tree for 
fifteen dollars. She could have obtained 
a healthy specimen from any reputable 
nurseryman and planted it at a cost less 
than three dollars. Choose the most 
available nurserymen of reputation and 
buy of them. They will give you 
what is right as it is to their interest to 
do so. 


A late blooming perennial plant of 
great value is the Helianthus Maximil- 
tana. It makes a strong stock like a 
hollyhock, clothed with yellow flowers. 
It blooms in October. 
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The proper thing for a summer home. 
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This diagram shows the principies of our 
organization, which directs, co-ordinates and 
controls every part of a building operation. 
It includes under a single contract the ser- 








vices of the architect, builder, decorator and 
furnisher, and places the responsibility for 
every detail of the work on a single firm. 


"The Way to Build" mailed on request. 
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ENTERTAINING BY THE PRESIDENT 
UF to the present time our Presidents 


have been content to be modest 
gentlemen, entirely democratic in their 
manners and methods of life and in no 
degree aping those to which the rulers 
of European countries have been won- 
ted. This is partly due to personal 
characteristics but still more to the laws 
and traditions directly established by 
the early holders of the office. It seems, 
now, that we may look for a change in 
presidential behavior, not because of 
the “expansion” that is going on but 
because of the elimination of one of the 
obstacles which lay in the way of our 
early Presidents and by its existence 
gave being, in part, to the tradition 
which prevented them from _ visiting 
foreign countries during -their term of 
office. It was of course very doubtful 
what sort of a welcome would be ac- 
corded to a President of the United 
States who should attempt to visit a 
foreign potentate, and it was not felt 
proper that our chief magistrate should 
be subjected to such affront to his real 
power and dignity as would be implied 
in having to yield the pas to some petty 
German princeling at any court or pub- 
lic function. No laws of etiquette had 
been established in the foreign courts 
and so our Presidents have remained 
at home. Now, however, the matter 
has been definitely settled. The Czar 
has received the President of the French 
Republic as a ruler of the first class with 
all due honor, and the Pope, in his even 
more particular court, has extended 
like welcome to the president of one of 
the South American republics. The 
ice therefore is broken, and we may 
before long see our Presidents taking 
part in person in some important gather- 
ing where the rulers of the world are 
met in council. But we are as a.people 
nothing if not hospitable, and if a 
President once consents to play the 
part of guest he must hold himself ready 
to act the host with grace and dignity; 
and how can he do this when the nation 
has no place wherein its honored guest 
can be properly housed and entertained ? 
To send him to a hotel and have his 
bills paid by the Treasurer of the United 
States is all that could be done now, and 
this course would be rather more demo- 
cratic than properly dignified. It would 
seem not improper that the Government 
should now provide at Washington a 
building, suitable in size and character, 
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of which a certain portion could be 
placed at the disposal of any one who 
visits the city as the nation’s guest. As 
visitors of this class of the highest rank 
are rare, it would not perhaps be ad- 
visable to erect a building solely for this 
purpose, since it would generally stand 
tenantless, but it seems to us that a 
building could be easily arranged to 
give accommodation in palatial suites 
in its upper portion—a small suite for 
a distinguished civilian, a more gener- 
ous series of rooms for a well-known 
noble or prince traveling incognito, while 
the whole establishment could be placed 
at the service of a chief magistrate should 
such a personage ever visit Washington. 
Meanwhile and at all times the lower 
story could be arranged in suites of 
offices and assigned to the various 
foreign embassies for the transaction of 
their official business. It would be 
quite a feature of the decoration of the 
city to encounter a grand building 
whose dozen or two of individual door- 
ways were distinguished by the blazon- 
ries and banners of the nations whose 
ambassadorial offices could be found 
therein.—A merican Architect and Build- 
ing News. 


MOUNDS OF MYSTERY 


The Legacy Left by the Ancient Tribes of 
New Mexico 


PUZZLING enigma for scientists 
is the “hundred mile city of the 
dead,” with its haunted ruins, peopled 
with skeletons. Much has been written 
of the cliff dwellers; vast volumes have 
been compiled concerning the ancient 
tribes of Anahuac, the Toltecs, ’ the 
vanished descendants of “the fair god”’ 
of ancient Mexico, and all the long gone 
tribes of the great Southwest have had 
their place in fictitious and historic narra- 
tive. But who has heard of the mys- 
terious “lost Atlantis’ of New Mexico, 
the vanished people of the mound, 
whose tribes were once as the autumn 
leaves and who perished—not individ- 
ually, but as a race—at one fell swoo 
as from the avenging wrath of God ? 
The attention of the archzologist has 
been centered upon the hazy history of 
the cliff dwellers, upon their homes and 
their habits, forgetting that there exists 
in peculiar proximity a field of more 
attractive mystery. The cliff dwellers 
have drawn our attention because they 
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left us their homes. The vanished race 
of Socorro county, N. M., has failed to 
interest us for the reason that it left us 
nothing —nothing, not even a_ wall 
intact or a ruin unplundered. Yet stay! 
Have you ever been along the Tule Rosa 
in the wild pinon clad regions of the San 
Francisco mountains? Are you fa- 
miliar with that “hundred mile city of the 
dead,” so strangely like the lost city of 
Quivera, yet far, far larger and more 
wonderful? Have you ever entered the 
great excavation of the prehistoric 
pueblo to the south of Luna, east of the 
barren peaks of the Elk mountains ? 


The ruinas encantadas or “ haunt- 
ed ruins,” as we would call them in 
English, are but a few miles north of 
San Francisco, not the San Francisco 
of California, but the San Francisco of 
Socorro county, N. M., a Mexican and 
Indian pueblo older than the quaint 
village of Acoma, “the citadel of the 
clouds,” which was young when the 
Spanish priests and explorers first ven- 
tured into that desert wilderness, to be 
slaughtered as they attempted the daring 
ascent to the summit of the great Acoma 
mesa. 

The pueblo of San Francisco was 
crumbling into decay when Acoma—so 
called “‘oldest city in America’”—was 
young and flourishing with the blanket 
weaving hosts of the Aztec. Her quaint 
adobe “‘house of penates’’ was fast dis- 
integrating when Montezuma in his 
youth looked down in all his pride and 
semi-savage hauteur from the gorgeous 
but barbaric palace of Chapultepec. 
So say the people of the present pueblo, 
whose generations have lived and per- 
ished within its narrow boundaries. 


The “haunted ruins,” they tell us, 
are peopled yet with grim and ghostly 
gods of other days and with specters 
that still stride threateningly along the 
subterranean corridors. But we of to- 
day are too enlightened to accept this 
savage superstition, so we will look at 
the ruinas encantadas only as they are. 
There is but little left of them. 

In 1867 the first white man, whose 
name was Smith, ventured into the for- 
bidding fastnesses of the land of Tule 


Rosa. 


Smith, then in the prime of life, 
arrived at Magdalena in quest of newer 
helds of gold—in quest of fortune, pleas- 
ure and adventure. A Yankee in every 
sense, there was no danger in the wilds 
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of the “hundred mile city of the dead” 
which Smith would fear. Geronimo 
nor the Apache Kid was yet in his reign 
of terror, but the Apaches were out for 
blood, and the country was a formidable 
A hun- 
dred miles beyond the village of Magda- 
lena, beyond the famous Horse springs, 
later the scene of two never-to-be-for- 
gotten massacres beyond the old, his- 
toric Turkey mountain and the land of 
pions, where the silvery Tule Rosa 
winds and has wound its way tor cen- 


one. But Smith pressed on. 


turtles untold 
the West ventured with his burro train 
and trusty knife and rifle. 


this valiant pioneer of 


Smith, whom the author had the 
pleasure of meeting shortly before his 
nature intended as an 


archaxologist, for his love of the rare and 


death, was by 


curious, the mysterious and antique, 
was directly responsible for his final 
determination to reside in that land of 
ruins and relics. Until the day of his 
death he never left the “hundred mile 
city of the dead,” but remained for over 
thirty years to explore its mounds and 
caverns 

lo the tireless efforts of this sturdy 
pioneer the Smithsonian Institution owes 
some of its most valuable New Mexican 
antiquities. It was he who excavated 
the ruinmas encantadas; he who first 
brought to light the many mysteries of 
its grim and ghostly grottoes. 

Shortly before Smith died he took me 
through an excavated mound not far 
from the “Mound of Mystery.” In its 
several apartments, arranged on crude 
pifion-limb shelves, | viewed hundreds 
of the relics and skulls of the vanished 


people. There were arrows, quoits, 
beads, meal grinders, bowls, burned and 
figured pottery, strange shapes of 


earthenware, stone tablets covered with 
indecipherable hieroglyphics, _imple- 
ments of agriculture, a great granite 
plow, ducks, birds, earthen penates and 
weird idols, bones, skulls, vases and 
countless little trinkets whose names | 
could not guess. [here were lumps of 
copper, zinc, tron and lead, all of which 
possessed no tangible shape, but which 
revealed the knowledge of minerals that 
had been acquired by the 
people. 

The “Mound of Mystery” is un- 
doubtedly all that its name implies. 
No explorer of that land of ruins, no 


archieologist familiar with the “hundred 


vanished 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE AT 


LISH EFFECT 


SIDE 


_ DAY McBIRNEY 


Owner 





A LARGE HOUSE 
| For Sale, 
VERY CHEAP. 


NEVER OCCUPIED. MANY ROOMS AND BATHROOMS. 
DOUBLE BRICK WALLS, AIRSPACE BETWEEN. ENG- 
FIREPLACES, RADIATORS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. FORTY FOOT LIVING ROOM. BROOK ALONG- 
EVERYTHING VERY COMPLETE. 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT. 


ADDRESS 


1736 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ills. 

















‘BUZZARDS 


BAY, MASS. 











——— 
SUMMER PLACE FOR SALE 


Two hours from Boston; 7 hours from New 
York on Old Colony Division N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R. ; 800 yards from W. Falmouth Station ; 50 
yards from Harbor with water frontage and 
mile from surf beach. Abundant fresh water 
and good provision service. 

House contains large living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, laundry, pantries, workshop and 
two toilets on ground floor ; seven (7) masters’ 
rooms with three bath-rooms, besides two toilet 
dressing-rooms; rooms for three servants, all 
on second floor; large attics. Large first and 
second story porches. A modern comfortable 
house easily kept. 

Neighborhood is very desirable, with good 
vathing, fishing and yachting; and fine roads 
for carriages or automobiles. House and 1% 
acres land for sale. Address 


E. M. SCULL, 
1008 Arch Street, 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





An ideal hedge for lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. No thorns. Write for free 


x & 2 
catalog of Trees, Plants, Vines, Garden 
| | Toois, etc. Spray Pumps and Spraying 
Mixtures. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


Box 411i, Moorestown, N. J. 





AGENTS WANTED 


We want a bright active agent to represent 
HOUSE AND GARDEN permanently in every 
city and town in the United States. We have a 
special offer, covering both new subscriptions and 
renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. 
Experience not necessary. Write for our Special 
Offer 





Subscription Department 


Rouse Garten 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 





Pottery For Sale 


Fully equipped with kilns, molds, grinders, etc., 
35 miles from Boston. Suitable clay in abundance 
close at hand. Plenty of land. Roomy build- 
ings. 

Manufactures pottery for house and garden. 
The ware has been approved and exhibited by 
Arts and Crafts Societies in many cities in the 
United States. Stock of finished pieces on hand 
ready for marketing. 


A sacrifice will be made. Great opportunity. 
Full particulars and reasons for selling given on 
application to L, Gordon, 79 Milk St., Boston. 
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has ever been able satis- 
But it 


mile city,” 
factorily to explain its secrets. 
is a mound rich in antiquities. 

Externally, before its excavation, the 
“Mound of Mystery” appeared but a 
huge pile of rocks and debris not dif- 
ferent from the thousands of other 
crumbled abodes of the prehistoric 
people. But the spade and pick of the 
explorer brought forth developments of 
a startling nature. 

There are many apartments and nar- 
row corridors in the “Mound of Mys- 
terv.” The latter are less than five feet 
wide; the former are spacious and paved 
thoroughly with cement. This cement, 
strange as it may seem, is of a quality 
not surpassed by modern manufacturers. 
Despite the countless ages that have 
elapsed since the occupants of that 
house of death met their tragic end, the 
floor paving and the walls are still prac- 
tically intact. Blocks of the cement 
which I tested show it to be almost of 
adamant hardness. 


In one of the larger rooms of the 
haunted ruins, or “Mound of Mystery,” 
as Smith designated it, were found over 
seventy human skeletons—men, women 
and three infants. Most of these skele- 
tons were unearthed in sitting postures, 
leaning against the walls, as if their 
death had been simultaneous and the 
“blighting breath of God” had smitten 
them as they sat—instantly, inexorably, 
thoroughly. One body, crouched in a 
corner, was strangely decorated. A 
large earthen bowl covered the head, as a 
skullcap. Across the thigh bones rested 
another, but a smaller one. In this bowl 
were many stringless, colorless bone 
beads. Here, there, everywhere, upon 
the floor, lay thousands of bones, taken 
one at a time from the mass of sand 
and rock that had filled the chambers. 
Their weapons, their utensils, their gods, 
all, everything, still lay about the prem- 
ises, covered by the wreckage of the 
roof and the drifting sands from the 
desert edge. 

The “Mound of Mystery” is not the 
only one in Socorro county which con- 
tains such things, but is more rife with 
treasures than the rest. Scarcely a 
mound in all that “hundred mile city 
of the dead” is without its skull, its 
pottery or penates. But the “Mound 
of Mystery”’ is like a palace among huts, 
a great labyrinth of grottoes among 
the lesser cells. 
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POULTRY RAISERS 


Do you wish a flock of the hardiest BIRDS 
and Best Layers on earth? Then write to 


WALTER SHERMAN 
Maplepath, Newport, R. L., 
for some of his RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

“Eggs to Hatch”’ at l(c each or BIRDS 
at moderate prices. He has also Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and 
Leghorns at same price. Free circular and other 
information. 











Imperial Pekin Ducks 
That can’t be beat 
Utility White Wyandottes ) Bred for 


Barred Plymouth Rocks | Layers 


Fine pure-bred birds and every one a profit producer. Just 

the kind of stock you need. Big, strong, hardy hens that 

lay eggs that hatch out pam little fellows that come with 
stamina enough to live and gro 

Per Siting 3 Sittings Per 100 Per 1,000 

Hen Eggs 2 00 $500 600 50 00 


S. B. € E. W. TWINING 
YARDLEY, PA. 








Afton Farm 

















VINAL & NEGUS 


Landscape and Garden Architects 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Design, construction and planting of large and small country 
estates, suburban places, home groundsand city yards ; formal 
and naturalesque gardens; public and private parks, resorts 
and other areas, Landscape forestry, Designs for garden 
accessories. 





-— Bricks Without Straw —. 
To make paint without ZINC is as 
difficult today as the Israelites of old 
found it to produce bricks without straw. 
It can be done, but when done the paint 
is not good paint. It may pay the manu- 
facturer who makes it or the painter who 
applies i it, but it doesn't pay the property 
owner who buys i it. Itloses its color and 
lustre early; it chalks off soon and fails 
to protect. Paint i is a profitable invest- 
ment but investment in paints not based 
on OXIDE OF ZINC is* wildcat” specula- 
tion. A suggestive pam hlet, “ Paint: 
Why, How and When,” fr ree to property 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufac- 
turers of zinc paints sent on application. 











EDGBASTON BAR-NONE, 


E. K.C. S. B. 1547 H.; A. K. C. S. B. 89,377. 


nea Scotch Collies 


We have now some choice and 
extra choice male and female pup- 
pies ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices and particulars on 
application. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 




















WINNETKA COLLIE KENNELS 


Established January, 1902, since which time Collies sired by our 
Stud have won 158 first and special prizes. 


At St — Professor - - - Fee $25.00 
u Ch. WinnetaChristopher - Fee $15.00 


Registered Stock of the best blood in the world always for sale. 


Meadow Farm WINNETKA, IIL. 




















WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS FOR SALE.—Choicest lot we 
everraised. Beauties. Very finest pedigree and breeding. 
Ideal house dogs and companions. 

DANICA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y 


Kennels 


Dogs for the country are as necessary as the 





garden. If you advertise in our Kennel Depart- 


ment, the advertisement will be seen and read 
by people living in the suburban districts, and 
what is more, by people who own their own 
homes and are financially able and willing to take 
advantage of any offer that you may have to 


make them. Special rates will be sent on request. 


Flouse Garden 
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‘METROPOLITAN 
Metropolitan 
for JUNE 


On Sale May 15th 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
bes a ! Mops wed 2g” STRELT NEW \ Ohne 


Should We Keep Cuba? 


By ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL 


The Empire of Larger Hope 


By AGNES DEAN CAMERON 


The Mexican Wav Continued) 
By Dr. McELROY, of Princeton University 


The Beginning of the War itself. The Advance 
of Taylor and his handful into Mexico. 




























Fresh-water Game-Fish that 
Leap By LOUIS RHEAD 


Seven Fascinating Stories 
By WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


Color Plates 


By FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 
and MARY FRATZ 










THE 





METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 





Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year 





Single Copy, 15 Cents 


3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 






New York 





DO YOU WANT A HOME LIKE THIS ? 


} or one equally beautiful in a different style? 
My designs are Original and Artistic 

New Book of Bungalows, 196. A unique and artistic book, con- 
taining designs for one and one anda half story Bungalows in various 
styles from $1,000 up. Price, by mail, $2. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. HII. Designs for stone, shin 
gle and rustic summer cottages and bungalows. Price by mail, $1. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses (17). Price by mail, 2. New, 
artistic and original designs for cement, stone and frame houses. Colo- 
nial, Spanish and English styles, from $3,000 up. Estimates and full de- 
scriptions 

ew veenrennee Cottages, containing original and beautiful de- 

signs for suburban homes, from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail, $1. 


EB. BE. HOLMAN, Architect, W-1020 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia,Pa. 


Then buy your plans of me. 








An examination of the skulls in 
the ru:inmas encantadas shows that if 
they were Indians they were far from 
like the Indians of to-day. The flat 
forehead, the prominent nose, the nar- 
row vertebre and other Indian char- 
acteristics are not to be found in the 
skulls as they exist in this one big cata- 
comb. The forehead is rounded, the 
temples full, the cheeks low and reced- 
ing, the chin square, the nose small. 
Who, then, were the strange inhabitants 
of that ruin? Can it be that they were 
related to the Toltecs—those enlightened 
predecessors of the hosts of Montezuma 

and that it was from this land that 
Anahuac first was populated f 

History tells us that the tribes of 
Chichimec “came down. from the 
North,” and it is known that to the North 
went the victim gatherers for the sacri- 
fices of Huitzilopochtli. From the 
North, too, according to Prescott, came 
Quetzalcoatl and the later Aztecs. 

The mystery of the haunted ruin can 
never be positively dispelled. Neither 
will we ever know the cause of the ter- 
rible and far sweeping death that came 
so simultaneously upon that people of 


the “hundred mile city” of Socorro 
county. 
Scientists still speculate. Archzol- 


ogists are offering us many and con- 
flicting explanations, but the “Mound 
of Mystery” still stands there, grim with 
its grinning skulls and ancient, storyless 
relics—its grottoes somber with _ its 
gloom and stillness of the centuries—its 
walls frowning down upon the silvery 
waters of the Tule Rosa, at the edge of 
the sandy desert waste, like a sphinx 
of the great Southwest Sahara.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


CHEMICAL PERFUMES 
PROF. R. K. DUNCAN gives an 


account of the natural and the 
artificial production of perfumes for 
commerce in Harper's Magazine. It 
includes, also, a description of the chem- 
ical production of natural perfumes. 
An extract of coal tar produces at one- 
tenth the cost a substance which is 
identical, physically and chemically, 
with the essential constituent of oil of 
bitter almonds. ‘The essence of winter- 
green is methyl salicylate. ‘The es- 
sence of coumarin, which is the basis of 
the delicate and tenacious odor of 
“new-mown hay,” is derived from the 
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HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
GOODS. MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WoRKS AT BRIGHTWOOD 
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Bricks and Terra Cotta of such 
varied colors and finish making it 
possible to carry out the idea of 


any architect or owner successfully. 


O. W. KETCHAM 
24 S. 7th St., Philadelphia 


New York. Washington. 
Terra Cotta Works, Crum Lynne, Pa. 


Baltimore. 
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“deer-tongue,” an herb flourishing in 
Virginia, Florida, and Carolina; but it is 
also produced chemically in Germany. 
Vanilla is got out of benzoin, asafcetida, 
beet-sugar, asparagus, pine resin, and a 
score of other substances, including 
potato peel, and it is extracted from oil 
of cloves. Veritable camphor and nat- 
ural nicotine are chemically produced. 

Many perfumes are __ simulated. 
There is artificial musk, bearing no 
chemical relation to the secretion of the 
musk-deer. “White heliotrope” is an 
extraction from pepper, sassafras, or 
camphor, combined with vanillin. From 
the oil of turpentine “white lilac” 
is derived, and is used especially by 
soap manufacturers because it resists 
the action of alkali. The characteristic 
odor of “fresh” violets is produced by an 
extreme dilution of a constituent part of 
the oil of lemon and lemon-grass. An 
artificial “‘carnations” perfume is taken 
from benzyl alcohol, while from other 
alcohols and ethers come synthetically 
hawthorn, hyacinth, rose, jasmine, ylang- 
ylang, and neroli scents. 

Yet there has been an enormous ex- 
tension of violet cultivation, Prof. Dun- 
can says, since the advent of the chemi- 
cal equivalent of that perfume, and in no 
single case has a “synthetic” perfume 
injured the market of the natural prod- 
uct. 

The reason is, first, that most of the 
“synthetic” oils are themselves derived 
from plant sources; moreover, they re- 
quire blending in greater or less degree 
with the distilled natural perfumes, 
which contain minute substances that 
are of value. Then, with cheapened 
cost of production, there is a widened 
and more profitable market. The an- 
nual flower harvest in the village of 
Grasse, near Cannes, illustrates the 
vast proportions of the business of rais- 
ing natural perfumes. About 900,000 
pounds of violets, 35,000 pounds of 
jonquils, 3,300,000 pounds of roses, 4,- 
500,000 pounds of orange flowers, 1,320- 
000 pounds of jasmine, 176,000 pounds 
of lavender, and prodigious quantities 
of thyme, myrtle, rosemary, aspic, red 
geranium, and cassia-flowers, aid in 
swelling the total of twelve billion 
pounds of flowers annually gathered 
for distillation in the neighborhood of 
this town. Something like five billion 
jasmine flowers are each year picked 
by hand near Grasse; of distilled rose 





JAPESTROLEA 


NEW BURLAPS 


Scotia and Empire 
Suitable for High-Class 


Interior Decorations 





Send for Samples 
RICHTER MFG. CO., Tenafly, N. J. 


New York, 20 East 2ist Street 
Chicago, 43 E. Randolph Street. 




















U. S. P. O., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We equipped the entire mechanical plant, in- 
cluding heating, ventilating and power. 


Cre percensnrg oe a evevedh, 
Rants liam ane ~ Vaimng fara 
Can A Lioms OK tbls ack Cente Lating, 
Ee nme eng re om 
Fite Shree ane Weer Oaysuly Oya 

P 4 Key straw Coe ssem ra } Cphanok 
Alam a oe La e CSecakaher 4. 

rer 
Gaul 48 79- Veeco hx Monece &., 


Correspondence Solicited Estimates Furnished 


PHILADELPHIA, STEAM! HEATING, COMEANN., 


1513 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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Social and Scenic Center of the White Mountains 


Maplewood Hotel and Cottages 





OPEN FROM JULY TO OCTOBER 


Excellent Cuisine and Service Milk and Vegetables from Maplewood Farm 
Symphony Orchestra morning and evening All the accessories of a first-class summer resort 
Pure Mountain Spring Water Dry and Invigorating Air No Hay Fever High Altitude 


Private Cottages to Rent Booklets Forwarded on Request 


18-HOLE GOLF COURSE, HAVING A RANGE OF 5,300 YARDS 
THE STATE 
AMPLE GARAGE, 


UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN 
FINE TENNIS COURTS AND BASEBALL 
GASOLINE AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY—REPAIRS 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL CASINO—Reading-Room, Writing-Room, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Billiard and 
Pool Rooms, Fine Bowling Alleys, Souvenir Store, Beautiful Ball Room and Theatre, Open Fireplaces, 
Wide Balconies Overlooking Golf Links 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Nearly opposite. Open June 5 to October 15 
Accommodates 150. Terms Moderate 


No. 8 Beacon Street, Room 55, Boston, Mass., to May 
10th, later Maplewood, N. H. 


LEON H. CILLEY, Manager 








PITTSBURG, PA. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of law 
away from the noise and smok 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Garden Pottery 


and gardens, 








Sun-Dials Vases 
Statuary Fountains 





Catalogue on application. 
The Leading Hotel in Pittsburg 
Opposite the Six Million Dollar Carnegie Institute 
and Library, also the Carnegie Technical Schools. 
Wire or write and Automobile will meet you at Union 
Station and take you to H tel in ten minutes. The 
most attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 
Send for Booklet 
JAMES RILEY. 


Proprietor and Manager 








WILLIAM GALLOWAY 


3216-3224 WaLNuT StT., PHILADELPHIA 























water, jasmine water, and orange-flower 
water are produced 4,000,000 quarts, 
which would comfortably float a frigate. 





TOOLS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


A TWO years’ study of Gizeh has con- 

vinced Flinders Petrie that the 
Egyptian stone-workers of 4,000 years 
ago had a surprising acquaintance with 
what have been considered modern 
tools. Among the many tools used by 
the Pyramid builders were both solid 
and tubular drills, and straight and cir- 
cular saws. The drills, like those of 
to-day, were set with jewels (probably 
corundum, as the diamond was very 
scarce,) and even lathe tools had such 
cutting edges. So remarkable was the 
quality of the tubular drills and the 
skill of the workmen that the cutting 
marks in hard granite gave no indication 
of wear of the tool, while a cut of a tenth 
of an inch was made in the hardest rock 
at each revolution, and a hole through 
both the hardest and softest material 
was bored perfectly smooth and uni- 
form throughout. Of the material and 
method of making the tools nothing is 
known.—I nvention. 





MOVING A TALL CHIMNEY 


A TALL steel chimney-stack of the 
Meriden Curtain-Fixing Company, 
at Meriden, Conn., which had been 
thrown nearly a foot out of plumb by 
the settlement of its base, was recently 
not only restored to a vertical position 
but removed bodily a distance of fifteen 
feet horizontally. “The stack was of riv- 
eted steel three-eighths of an inch thick, 
and 100 feet high. It stood sixteen feet 
above the ground, on a pair of seventy- 
two inch horizontal boilers with an 
eight inch wall between them, under 
the center of the stack. In planning 
for the straightening and removal, ten 
braces were first riveted to the base- 
plate and the stack and the boiler which 
had settled was blocked on four jack- 
screws. [wo pairs of steel girders, 
twenty-eight feet long, were placed 
underneath the base-plate and _ the 
stack was brought to a vertical position 
by jacks under each end of the girders. 
The girders extended from a wall about 
two feet outside of the boilers to a new 
brick foundation, five and one-half feet 
square and sixteen feet high, the inter- 
mediate distance being filled-in with 
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Harper’s New Publications 


Through the Eye of the Needle By W. D. Howe ts 
A delightful story of love among peculiar conditions, done in this 
great master’s most pleasing style. Price $1.50 

The Mystics By Katuerine Ceci, THURSTON 
An exciting and mysterious London cale by the author of The 
Masquerader Illustrated. Price $1.25 

The Cruise of the “ Shining Light” By Norman Duncan 
A powerful novel, by the author of Dr. Luke of the Labrador, 
that holds one like the great old-time novels. Price $1.50 

The Invader By Marcaret L. Woops 
A unique story of dual personality and its outcome in the life of a 
singularly engaging heroine. Price $1.50 

The Giant’s Strength By Bast. Kine 
An intensely dramatic novel of to-day—the day of giant monopolies 
and vast fortunes. Price $1.50 

The Princess By Marcaret Potrer 
A daring and original story of love and intrigue in present-day 
Russia. Price $1 50 

By E. Temp_e THursToNn 

‘The story of a strong man and a strong woman. _ Price $1.50 


Tiberius Smith By Hucu PENDEXTER 
A book of rollicking humor, clever and irresistible, and funny 
beyond words. With Frontispiece. Price $1.50 

Sampson Rock of Wall Street By Epwin LeFevre 
The first true picture of Wall Street ever presented in fiction. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50 

The Long Trail | By Hamiin GarLAND 
A boy’s adventures while traveling overland to the Klondike gold- 
fields. Replete with action. Price $1.25 

Christian Science By Mark Twain 


The keenest and most searching exposition of Christian Science 
that has yet been written. Illustrated. Price $1.75 


Publishers, New York 


Katherine 


Harper & Brothers, 


‘)\ 
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The Gare of Trees 


trees. Trees are everywhere sadly neglected. 


par with other pleasing features of your grounds. 


Scientific Tree Work of All Descriptions 


Graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


Write for Catalogue ‘ The Care of Trees.” 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 621 Tremont Bidg., Boston 
Flatiron Building, New York Albany, N. Y. 


The beauty of country estates is largely dependent upon the 
Let us send you a 
squad of expert men to put them in perfect condition and on a 


PRUNING Forestry TREE SURGERY 
SPRAYING Arboriculture REMOVING DEADWOOD 
CONSULTING Entomology FERTILIZATION 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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false work to prevent springing while 
the stack was passing. ‘Iwo yellow 
pine shoes, five and one-half feet long 
were inserted between them and the 
base-plate of the stack. The top of 
each shoe was bevelled at the ends in a 
peculiar manner. At one side of each 
end the bevel began eighteen inches from 
the end and on the other side twenty- 
four inches, so that when the two shoes 
were properly arranged they could take 
bearing only under the edge of the stack 
and strains on the thin outer edges of the 
base-plate were thus avoided. Iron 
brackets were clamped to the tops of the 
girders to serve as reaction pieces, and 
jack-screws were set horizontally be- 
tween them and the ends of the 
wooden shoes and base-plate to push 
the stack along on the girders, which 
were lubricated with oil and soft soap. 
Each jack was worked by two men, 
who advanced the stack one-eighth of 
an inch at every stroke and moved it to 
the new position in three hours. ‘The 
guys that were already attached to the 
stack were considered too weak to be 
relied on and no use was made of them 
in the moving, the base being kept so 
level that the stack was never more than 
six inches out of plumb. ‘The work of 
removal was accomplished by five men 
in two days.—Providence ‘fournal. 





UTILIZE THE ENTIRE FOOD VALUE 
OF THE CORN PLANT 
[N 


the principal corn-growing re- 

gions of the United States, as a 
rule only the grain is harvested, the 
stalks being left in the field to be eaten 
by live stock, or raked and burned. It 
is estimated that in this way nearly 
one-half the food value of the corn plant 
is wasted. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, has just issued Bulletin 173, 
“The evolution of corn-harvesting ma- 
chinery,” by C. J.Zintheo. This bulletin 
describes the various machines which 
have been developed for harvesting the 
corn plant and preparing it for stock 
feed. It gives statements of cost, the 
length of service which may be expected 
under ordinary conditions, and the work 
which can be done with the various 
machines. 

Application for this bulletin should 
be made to the Director of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, Washington, 


D.C. 
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She Magazine Ff Christian Crt 
Au Illustrated Magazine devoted to current Church Building, American 
and Foreign, and the allied ecelesinlogical arts, with expert dis- 


cussions of all topics relating to Christian Archaeology 


ITS POINT OF VIEW 

THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN ART will deal with the question of Religious Art from three points of view: the histor- 

ical, the theoretical, the practical. 
ITS FIELD 
It will aim to cover, as far as possible, the entire field of Art in its relation to Religion, and will treat of Architecture, Painting, 
ray ym in Stone and Wood, Stained Glass, Metal Work, Goldsmiths’ Work, Embroidery, Printing and Illuminating, Heraldry, Music 
and Aturgics. 
ITS CONTENTS 

It will contain fully illustrated papers by expert authorities on the theory of Christian Art as applied to these various fields ; illus- 
trated articles on the great works of the past in all the provinces of Art, and critical records of all, bot good and bad, that may be done 
at the present day in these various domains. 


TO WHOM IT WILL APPEAL 
Primarily to ti 
materials that enter into the ap structure will find here the earliest and most authoritative publication. Current work wherever 


produced will be illustrated to a large scale. Plans, sections, elevations of pesect buildings will be published as soon as the drawings 
are completed ; while photographs of executed work in every field of art will receive an abundant exposition. 


ITS EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT 
Editor-in-Chief, RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.LA., F.R.GS. 
Managing Editor, CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 
(onsulting Editor. |. |Rev. PETER HAMPSON DITCHFIELD, M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A., FR.HS., ete. 
DATE OF ISSUE 
THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN ART will be issued on the first of each month, richly and thoroughly illustrated in all its 
departments, and printed on a special paper. 


For Great 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


( Fifty Cents 
PER YEAR SINGLE COPY | Two Shillings 


For sale at ull Book Shops throughout the United States and Great Britain. Subscriptions can be sent to any dealer or News Company, or direct to the 


Publishers, THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Five Dollars } 
One Guinea | 





re makers of Christian Art the new magazine will make an eloquent appeal. Architects, decorators, craftsmen in all 
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HISTORICAL “OLD RED HOUSE” BUILT 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO, TO BE A MUSEUM 


Structure that has Stood Since 1735, after 
Remarkable Life in the Colton Family, 
may be given to Longmeadow. 

Long Life of Owners 


Fok 171 years the “Old Red House” 
has remained in the Colton 
family of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, 
a reminder not only of Revolutionary 
days but of events forty years previous 
to that time. Now the house has been 
sold to T. W. Leete, a prominent busi- 
ness man of Springfield, but who lives 


in Longmeadow, having purchased it 


to preserve it for the town. It is very 
likely that it will eventually become a 
museum for the town and that interest- 
ing mementoes several centuries old 
will be given to start a historical collec- 
tion. Just what Mr. Leete’s plans are 
have not been made public, but it 1s 
very likely that the Historical Society 
will be given rooms in the old house. 

The house is the oldest in town pre- 
served in its entirety. ‘There are several 
other houses with small sections which 
antedate the “Old Red House,” but 
these houses have been so changed and 
added to that they can hardly be classed 
with the Colton homestead. 

The “Old Red House” was built by 
Captain Simon Colton in 1735. He was 
a prominent man in the affairs of the 
place and was a soldier in the French 
and Indian wars that preceded the 
Revolution. He kept the house as a 
tavern before and during the Revolution, 
and the old tin lantern, perforated with 
holes, which Captain Colton swung 
nightly from the elm tree overshadowing 
the house to direct the travellers is still 
in existence and highly prized. 

Captain Colton lived in the house six- 
ty-one years, dying in 1796. He left the 
property to his fourth son, Major Luther 
Colton, who was also a man of impor- 
tance in the community and had served 
in the revolutionary war. The Major 
was married twice, his second wife being 
a widow, Mrs. Mehitable Deming, of 
Wethersfield, Conn. She was a re- 
markable woman, and after Major 
Colton died, in 1803, she lived on in the 
house for fifty-three years, dying at the 
age of ninety-three. She was known 
as “the Widow Major.” 

A granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker Colton, cared for “the Widow 
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Road ofa Thousand Wonders 


Through California & Oregon 


Good hunting, fine fishing, all the way from Los Angeles to Portland. The leaping tuna, giant sea 
bass, King Salmon and a score more game fish swarm its ocean bays and channels. Mountain strean s 
are alive with gamy rainbow, cutthroat, steelhead and other tro ut. Unnumbered are mountain and 
valley quails. wild ducks and geese, China pheasants and grouse; and in many fastnesses are deer, 
mountain lion and bear. Low excursion rates from the East in May and June. For book of over a 
hundred beautiful pictures in vivid colors of this great out-of-doors-resort land, with its great trees, fine 
beaches, and high mountains, and a copy of April Sunset, magazine describing San Francisco one year 
after, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. “ A B,” Flood 
Building, San Francisco, California. 




















MONTROSS METALSHINGLES 


Last a life-time without repairs. Made of prime tin plates, galvan- 
ized after embossing, which prevents cracking and scaling. 
Handsome— hire-proof— inexpensive. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OCTAGON SHINGLE EASTLAKE SHINGLE 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 








PRICE, é 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Country Homes and Gardens of Moderate Cost 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
1016 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$1.50 Per Volume 
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We Want You to Know the 
New Broadway Magazine 


ECAUSE it is furnishing, every month, vivid, clear, fascinating 
accounts of just exactly these New York affairs which are of such 
national moment that no American who hopes to keep well-informed 
can get along without knowing about them. 

Because it is so thoroughly readable, from frontispiece to finish, that 
we believe it is precisely the magazine you have been yearning for. 

Because with its indispensable information, sparkling stones and 
brilliant pictures, you are so sure to read it all through that it is the finest 
available investment of your reading-money and your reading-time. 


We will gladly se “nd you a sample copy free on request. 


Just see what a treasure-hour 





e the May number cf the New Broadway Magazine is! 











$161,000,000 For Water 


The story of New York's undertaking that is 


The Most Beautiful Woman in 
New York 













greater than the Panama Canal The fascinating romance of a woman whose 
i= 7 : beauty is the gift of famous generations; illustrated 
Christian Science in New York! with exquisite and rare photographs. 
a straightlorward, unbiased account of the actual work The Child and the City 
of gga in the Metropolis; facts never before How the little lives are lived in cramped quarters 
published, 


an article for every American mother and father. 


SHORT STORIES by such masters as 
©. Henry, Seumas MacManus; Edward Clark 
Marsh, Owen Oliver, John Kendrick Bangs, Juliet 
Wilbur Tompkins, Jeanette Cooper, and others. 


Is New York City Bankrupt? 


Startling facts about New Y ork's vast indebtedness 
that eve ty voter should know. 


For the Magazine Treat of the year, get the 


THE BROADWAY ror 
Ne MAGAZINE ~*~ 


Six Great Articles Nine Sparkling Stories 
The Plays of the Month Prominent People Paragraphed 
Humor—Verse — Magnificent Illustrations 


All News-stands 15c. $1.50 a Year 
BROADWAY MAGAZINE, INC., 3-5-7 West 22d Street. New York 


The Caloric Automatic 
PUMPING ENGINE 


Best Power for Pumping Water 
No Explosion, No Noise, No Attention 
Inexpensive, Durable and Always Reliable 
ANYONE CAN OPERATE IT 


The Middlefield Mi’g Company 
MIDDLEFIELD, OHIO 














Major” for many years, and after the 
latter died stayed in the house until her 
own death in 1898, having lived in the 
house seventy-five years. Captain 
Simon B. Parker, a direct descendant, 
has lived in the house for sixty years and 
still occupies a portion of it. He was 
one of the heirs who sold it to Mr. Leete. 

Fight years ago Captain Parker put the 
house in good repair. He painted it the 
original color, according to a_ board 
found in the house, and kept all the 
original features, only adding a veranda 
on the south side. The old elm which 
has guarded the house since it was first 
built is thought to be not less than four 
hundred years old.—New York Herald. 


— 


DISCOVERIES AT TREVES 


HE excavations that have been 
going on for months past on a 

plot of ground belonging to Herr Schabb, 
a manufacturer at | reves, have resulted 
in the discovery of a Roman private 
house, which will excite the interest of 
antiquaries almost as much as the 
famous public buildings at Augusta 
Trevirorum. The front of the house 
lies parallel with the principal street of 
the old Roman city. A number of 
blocks which served as pedestals for the 
wooden or stone pillars of a portico still 
remain. The entrance is distinctly rec- 
ognizable between two buttresses and 
an immense heap of stones. A long 
entrance hall running right through the 
house, from front to back, is intersected 
by another corridor, so that the gigantic 
building is divided into four parts. Side 
corridors lead into the rooms. Of these 
the marble tessellated bath-rooms for 
hot and cold water and warm air lie side 
by side, and deserve special mention. 
The two latter were supplied with warm 
air through subterranean passages. The 
escape of the smoke was effected by 
means of hollow tiles laid on one another. 
The southwestern rooms have cellars 
under them. In a light court in the 
same part of the house there is a well- 
preserved window, the first ever found 
in a Roman building. The most inter- 
esting thing, however, is the magnificent 
and richly colored mosaic floor, a rarity 
of the first order. Experts assign the 
building to the first half of the fourth 
century, when Augusta Trevirorum 
attained the zenith of its splendor under 
Constantine and his sons.—Berlin Des- 


patch to London Standard. 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 
MUCH of the credit for the enormous 


increase in popularity of Inter- 
locking Rubber Tiling is due to the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of Jean- 
nette, Pa., who entered this field with a 
new and simplified arrangement of inter- 
locking rubber tiles a few years ago. 
Appreciation of the wide variety of uses 
to which this material could be success- 
fully applied, led the company to exploit 
its product vigorously, with the result 
that at present there is scarcely any class 


‘of building in which it is not found. 


Some idea of the scope of its useful- 
ness may be gathered from the fact that 
it may be seen upon the floor of one of 
the finest cathedrals in the country, and 
in one of the largest of the public art 
galleries, and at the same time in many 
icheen vestibules and bath-rooms of 
the well-to-do. 

The advantages claimed for this inter- 
locking rubber tiling are so many and 
general that space does not permit their 
enumeration, but it is said to outwear 
even marble, to form an absolutely 
waterproof surface, and to be so easily 

applied that any workman of ordinary 
skill can lay it successfully, though he 
may be previously inexperienced with it. 

Ocean liners, lake steamers, ferry- 
boats and yachts are large users of this 
tiling because of its non-slippery char- 
acter, and the fact that it remains unaf- 
fected by constant wrenching strains. 
As flooring for elevators it is also popular 
for the same reasons. 





BRAZIL’S JUNGLES 
“THE jungles of Central America and 


Brazil are masses of vegetation 
so dense that it is practically impossible 
to penetrate them. Swain and his party 
when crossing the isthmus of Darien 
labored hard with their hatchets and 
machetes the whole of one day and 
achieved but half a mile. In many 
parts of Central America the under- 
growth renews itself so rapidly that it 
is almost fy Dass to keep a road open 
through it. In one instance in Hon- 
duras a pond sixteen feet wide was made 
by engineers and laborers through a 
jungle, the underbrush and vines being 
cut away even with the ground. Two 
weeks later, returning to complete the 
work by laying stones on the roadbed, 
they could not find{the road, vines having 
completely filled the vacant space. 
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A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos «‘ Century "* Shingles will Outlive the Building 


without either 


Paint or Repairs 
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Illustrating a Concrete Block House of Dr. H. C. 


White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos “ 


Century 


Howard, Champaign, Mlinois, Prof. F. M. 
’’ Shingles, laid French Method, 


Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the hydration and 


subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos “ Century ” 


Shingles into absolutely 


impermeable roof coverings, which, as such, defy all changes of climates, and thus become greatly 


super.or to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos ‘Century ’’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 


Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 


FACTORS: 


The KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 








A REPUTATION Se 
Built on QUALITY alone je | 


ORCELITE 


titor where the best 
ENAMEL 7 NISH is required. 


For specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744. or get the Porcelite 
Book. Section E, 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 
Makers of Enamelsand Varnishes - Philadelphia 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. { Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Steel 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 














New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved 1904 Pattern 





;Can be ap- 
“= plied to either 
a right-hand 
sor left-hand 
»» door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
_change what- 
_ever. It has 
ta coiled wire 
ispring, the 
imost durable 
orm of spring 
known, and is 
he easiest of 
Door Checks 


to apply. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, i2.'o7i Bi5'*" S 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. Chicago, 86 Lake St. 
Cincinnati, 3135 Epworth Avenue 
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St. Louls, 404 Security Bidg, 
San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 
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THE PRIDE OF THE CLEAN 


is inspired by snow-white bath-room, kitchen and laundry fixtures. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


is an assurance of beauty, comfort, convenience, perfect sanitation and 


domestic health. 


It is the most economical equipment to instal, 


whether in a modest or luxurious home. 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how 
to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, 
showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with 
many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most com- 
plete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and 
contains roo pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the 
name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION : Every piece of “Stawderd” Wear bears our “Standard” 
**GREEN ana GOLD"’ guarantee label and has our trade-mark 
“Standard cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are 
on the fiixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
"“Stavdard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them 
and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and 
lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fo. Co., 


Dept. S Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. 





Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 


New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
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Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 


























